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FOREWORD TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 


to differ from those in current use in England，Whether 

these variations have their origin in American usage or in 
differences in theoretical musical concepts，the writer feels 
confident that any serious ambiguity arising therefrom will be 
dispelled by perusal of the context and the musical examples. 

Tonal degrees of the scale are those degrees which are of Prime 
importance to the tonality,i.e. dominant, subdominant, and tonic， 
Modal degrees, on the other hand, serve to indicate the mode, as 
major or minor, and hence this term is applied to the mediant and 
submediant. 

The term leading-tone is used in place of leading-note，and 
cross relation should be understood to mean false relation. 

Tendency tones are tones which for one reason or another are 
felt to have a defhinite tendency to move in a certain way, melodi- 
cally，Such would be the seventh degree of a major scale， 
chromatically altered tones，etc. 

Secondary dominants are the dominants of degrees other than 
the tonic，For example, a dominant chord constructed upon the 
Second degree of the scale as a root is described as dominant of 
the dominant, or V of V. These secondary dominants are avail- 
able for all the scale degrees and are one of the means of extending 
the bounds of a single tonality. 


Gv of the technical terms used in this book will be found 
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INTITRODUCTION 


HE art of counterpoint is the art of combining melodic lines. 

The contrapuntal essence, as an ingredient of inner vitality in 

music js, however, something deeper than a Process of manip- 

ulation and combination, and it ls to be found in nearly all music. That 
和 to say, most music js to some degree contrapuntal， 

JImplicir in the term contrapuntal, by origin, is the idea of disagree- 
ment. The interplay of agreement and disagreement between the vari- 
Dus factors of the musical texture constitutes the contrapuntal element 
in music. The study of counterpoint involves a study of these qualities 
of agreement and disagreement, or to Put differently, of dependence 
and independence. 

Eor example, dependence, or agreement, would be supplied harmoni- 
callyby the use of consonances and by coincidence of harmonic rhythm 
With melodicrhythm. In rhythm, there would be coincidence of stresses 
GOF strong beats, and of rhythmic activity, In the melodic lines, there 
Would be what is called similar motion, and the climax, or peak,， would 
be reached simujtaneously by different voices, 工 hese features detract 
from the contrapuntal nature of the texture. 

On the other hand, independence,， or disagreement, is obtained by 
the use of dissonances and non-harmonic tones; by avoiding coinci- 
dence of rhythmic stress and rhythmic patterns; by opposition of the 
melodic curves, making use of oblique and contrary motion. These are 
Some of the means contributing to the contrapuntal style. 

Contrapuntal procedure differs according to the composer's attitude 
towWard these rather complex elements of dependence and independ- 
ence. A common practice in counterpoint such as that found in the 
harmony of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries does not exist, 


了 hroughout that period，differences in the chords used, and in the 
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manner of their use, are not signifcant enough to invalidate the de- 
scription of a harmonic Practice common to al comPposers of the period， 
Whereas the treatment of contrapuntal elements by these same com- 
Posers shows the widest Possible divergence. 

Historically, there are three outstanding Peaks in the art of counter- 
Point, 工 he first was the virtually“absolute”Polyphony of rhe Gorhic 
Period, and trhe elaborate and virtuoso counterpoint of the Franco- 
Flemish schools that followed. The second was the music of the latter 
half of trhe sixteenth century as exemplifted by Palesrrina，while the 
third, that of the Baroque, is summed up in the works of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach. 

T 工 he first of the Periods mentioned has ceased to exert an active influ- 
ence on our music, but Palestrina and Bach have become the very sym- 
bols of polyphony. A _ moment's consideration of the work of these 
two men reveals the existence of two distinct types of approach, two 
distinct contrapuntal attitudes，or contrapuntal styles. Both of these 
Styles are of supreme importance in the development of the art of music 
and the study of both kinds of contrapuntal writing is indispensable 
to all musicians and students of music. It will be rhe purpose of the 
Present study，however, to examine only that type of contrapuntal 
technique which is so well represented by 本 S. Bach. 

“Sixteenth cenrury counterpoint，” more Properjly the counterpoint 
of the so-called Palestrina style，has been excellently treated in pub- 
lished studies by such scholars as Jeppesen, Merritt, and Morris, so that 
further general contributions to the subject at this time would be 
Superfluous. The Palestrina style is a specific vocal polyphony within 
well-defined limits and restrictions. 开 he Presence of a text means the 
introduction of an extra-mnusical element, and one which furnishes the 
Ihythmic basis for the music to a large extent. The preoccupation with 
harmonic materials，too，is greatly restricted compared to the idiom 
Practiced in the last centuries. VVe should not，therefore， expect this 
music to show us the Principles applied in the great bulk of mnusical 
literature much nearer to our time. 

While the study of che Palestrina style of contrapuntal writing is of 
inestimable value, not only to the choral composer, but to all students 
of mnusic, there are Imany reasons why a study of the kind of counrer- 
Point seen at its best in the music of Bach is needed. This harmonic， 
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zhythmic, instrumental attitude roward the contrapuntal texture js not 
only typical of Bach's immediate Predecessors, but one may Safely assert 
that most composers after Bach， including those of the Present century， 
have looked up to his manner as the ideal of contrapuntal technique. 
We must not forget that the essential Purpose of technical studies in 
imusic is to discover how mnusic has been written，rather than to Say 
how it should be written in the future. Here, then, is the literature of 
SOme three hundred years to form the logical basis for a srudy of 
counterpoint. 

Traditional treatises and courses in counterpoint pay slight attention 
to harmony and rhythm, and do not, as a rule, turn to actual composi- 
tions for examples and Principles. The styles adopred vary from an 
archaic, modal style to that of a speculative modernity. In general there 
于 inadequate Preparation for the study of rhe fugue, so that students 
在 nd themselves at a loss in trying to reconcile the procedures of Bach 
With what rhey have learned of counterpoint, But rhe fundamental 
shortcoming in Practically all the traditional metrhods is that they do 
Tiot seek to impart knowledge of the Practice of composers, but to Put 
forth directions for the writing of music, despite the truth that no Per- 
Son can know how music will be written even ten years hence. 

It may be helpful to add a word of warning that this is not to be a 
study of Bach's personal style. The inclusive character of his creative 
Output as well as its effective excellence makes it inevitable that more 
examples will be drawn from his works than from those of any other 
composer, But the effort should continually be made to include as many 
composers as possible in the investigation of the various Principles in- 
Volved in contrapuntal writing. 

Even though we cannot say that there is a common Practice in 
counterpoint among the composers of the last three hundred years, the 
differences are not in the elements and Principles but in the degree of 
their application. It is hoped that the study of these elements and prin-~ 
ciples will be helpful to an understanding of music of all times，espe- 
cially new contemporary music, and that composers may be stimulated 
hereby to contribute their own individual Practice in the matter of 
contrapuntal procedure. 

The student is cautioned not to make a fetish of counterpoint or to 
look upon the term contrapuntal as synonymous with good, Much 
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of the world's great music is but slightly contrapuntal. Furthermore， 
the contrapuntal quality itself is not absolute, and it varies greatly even 
in works distinctly recognized as contrapuntal, such as a Bach fugue. 

As preparation for the study of counterpoint as set forth in this book 
it is assumed thar the student is well grounded in the Principles of har- 
mony. A years study of harmony should sufce. Knowledge of chro- 
matic chords and of their use is advantageous but not necessary. Most 
important are the fundamental Principles of ronal functions and voice 
leading. Harmonic formulae and sequences wil prove of valuable as- 
sistance in the organization of phrases. 

The exercises given at the end of each chapter may not be numerous 
enough to provide adequare Practice for some individual needs. They 
are designed as specimens to show the kind and scope of exercise mate- 
Tial to be used. Itis expected that further exercises will be devised by the 
teacher or by the student himself. 

Srudents who have not acquired facility in reading the C clefs (so- 
Prano, alto, and tenor) are advised ro remedy this deficiency in funda- 
mental musicianship by Practice, and to use these clefs in writing exer- 
cises in counterpoint, The clefs should be learned if only to be able to 
read the published works of the great comPposers, but they are a neces- 
Sity in score reading and a valuable aid in transposition。 


CHAPTER ONE 


涝 妊 


THE MELODIC CURYVE 


EFORE Proceeding to the combination of two or more melodic 
Jines it is necessary to look into the nature of the melodic line it- 
self. For this Purpose let us maintain as far as possible an ob- 
jective Point of view, examining the more technical and tangible char- 
acteristics of melody, and leaving for more specialized and philosophical 
consideration those elusive but nevertheless important values such as 
Emotion， tension，and relaxation. This ls not to bejittle the force of 
aesthetic qualities but it is the author's experience and belief that one is 
est awakened to their presence by ample first-hand contact with mu- 
Sicias sound, through Playing, singing, and listening. At any rate, it is 
Understood that no attempPt will be made here to formujare Principles 
governing subjective attributes of melody. 

工 he outline of a melody may be perceived by simply looking at the 
imusic. We permit ourselves the use of the term“melodic curve" to de- 
scgibe this outline， although an accurate graphic representation of a 
melody Would show a series of angular movements. For instance, a Scale 
Jineascending in moderare tempo would be pictured as a flight of steps， 
Whereas the musical effect is that of a continuous line in one direction。 
Sothe word curveis useful ro suggest the essential quality of continuity， 
and to emphasize that minor decorations and indentations do not affect 
丰 he main course of the melodic line. 

工 he amount of melodic line taken as a unit for analysis， as Well as 
for written exercises, coincides in general with the length of a phrase， 
which allows for a great deal of variation. The question of what con- 
Stitutes a melodic unit will be answered through discussion of its sev- 
eral fearures and by means of examples. 
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By far the most usual typPe of melodic curve is that seen in the ex- 
ample below by Beethoven. 


EX, I. Beethoven 一 Siri7z2g Q@Qzarteb ob. 78, 70. 7 


4dagio 


This curve rises from its lowest tone A to the high Point B-fat， 
reached in the fifth measure, and it comes to rest on the C-sharp, a note 
in the lower half of its range of a ninth. The curve is a “wavy”curve， 
having the lesser high points F and G, as it ascends, and againF in the 
Seventh measure, These lesser high points are given added Prominence 
rhythmically and their relationship in pitch to one another is an im- 
Portant feature of the melodic outline. 

It ls to be remarked that most of the melodic movement js Stepwise, 
there being but five intervals larger than a second in the entire Phrase. 
工 hese are three minor thirds, one Perfect fourth, and one diminished 
Seventh. As more melodies are studied，one observes that the rule is 
Stepwise motion， skips being used for Variety. 

Following are two more examples of this type of melodic curve。 
工 hey differ from the melody by Beethoven in che location of the high 
Point in the curve. In the first of the two examples the highest part of 
the line is somewhat nearer to the beginning，the descent being more 
gradual, whereas in the second case the peak of the curve is found just 

-at the half-way Point in the phrase. 


EX, 2. 本 S$, Bach 一 到 el-tezzpered Clavier, 7 Fasgwe zz0， 7 了 


黎 钴 国王 EEEEEEEEE 
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EX, 3. Johann Christian Bach 一 Sizfozzio, ob 78, 720. 了 


The melodic curve shown below is of a much less common type. 


EX. 4. 本 S. Bach 一 Co7zcerto for Too Fiojiz75 


This is the reverse of the Beethoven example, beginning and ending 
high, the curve bending down to its lowest point near the middle of 
the melody. 


EX,. 9. Mozart 一 Rozdo, 开 . 927 


工 he curve of this melody by Mozart may be said to combine the 
Principles of the two types first described, Its first part resembles the 
Curve of example no. 4,but its high point comes in the next to last 
Imeasure, followed by a rather rapid descent. 


EX. 6. Chopin 一 1zzzjpro7zptz, o 力 .97 


Some melodic phrases start with the high point and end low, as in the 
above, Examples of this precedure are not relatively numerous, how- 
eVer. 
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EX. 7. Mendelssohn 一 Sirizg Q@Qzarteb opb. 8o 


4Ljlegro zzolto 


This excerpt shows a Phrase starting at the low poinr and ending at 
the highest. With this type of ascending line, a crescendo is generally 
expected, following rhe natural tendency of all forms of speech to com- 
bine increasing loudness with Tising Pitch. Indeed, this natural rule is 
noticeable in the application of dynamics to most music。 Anyone who 
has had experience in conducting instrumental groups knows what con- 
Stant attention is necessary to Prevent even fine Players from Playing 
louder when the mnusic rises in pitch. This is not the Place for extended 
discussion of the matter of dynamic indications,， but students should 
make note of the effect produced whenever a composer asks for a 
Duance contrary to this natural rendency. 

卫 xample no. 8 has also this kind of line, rising 8radually to end on 
the high point, The beginning is a little different since the first motive 
touches the middle of the Tange. As we know, Bach gave no dynamic 
indications for this music. 


EX，8. J. S. Bach 一 酌 e1i-tezzibered Clavier, 7 Fzgzue 710. 16 


RANGE 


Melodic lines having a narrow Pitch range give a Somewhat level 
impression when compared with the wider curves in the above ex- 
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amples. As a general rule there wi， however, be high and low Points 
togiveshapeto the outline. Note in the following example by Bach the 
relationship between rhe high Points B-fat and C in the first two meas- 
res and their eventual destination C-sharp, D, in the fourth Imeasure。 
工 he relationship between the low Points D, C, D, C-sharp, D, is in this 
jnstance more static in effect, This continuity through the low Points 
Will be noticed by the ear but is always less important than the high 


Point relationships. 


三 . 9. 本 S. Bach 一 B-Mfipoy Marg 4g7U65 站 6i 


PITCH LOCATION 


The range in Pitch of the melodic line is naturally determined by 
人 he medium for which it is written, so that no rule can be given be- 
yond the observation that extreme nores of the instrumental range are 
Sparingly used, Rather more essential than the mechanical limitation of 
Tange is the question of tessitura, or Pitch location. A melodic line w 记 
ordinarily possess a feeling of balance about some general level of 
Pitch. Ic is not necessary or Practicable to try to determine this point 
exactly. In a general way，we may assume that the Pitch location of a 
melody is to be found halfway between its highest and lowest tones， 
although several quantitative and qualitative factors would have to be 
taken into consideration if a more Precise definition of the Point of 
balance were soughrt. 

Lines with wide range run the risk of becoming unstable in this mat- 
ter of pitch balance, A _ change of Pitch location is ro be expected j 
different Parts of the range of an instrument are to be utilized, but this 
usually means a change of phrase as well, The melodic unit, or Phrase， 
isasarule balanced on a single Pitch location. 

Im the following example there is no doubt that the Pitch balance 
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swings around a point in the vicinity of the fourth space of the sta 任 ， 
despite the wide range of two octaves and a half. Oscillation between 
the extremes of the range is one way to make certain of a clear balance. 


EX. 10. Schumann 一 Tbpe Probppet Bird, ob. 82 


The balance of the Phrase below， by Haydn, with a range of about 
the Same extent, is less clear. The first four measures establish a Pirtch 
location which w 记 not do for the last two measures. The introduction 
of a new Pitch location causes a break in the uniry of the phrase, in this 
case no doubt desired by rhe composer, since there is a varjed repetition 


of that part of the Phrase beginning with the grouP of sixreenth-notes 
in the second measure. 


EX, II,. Haydn 一 Striz2g @zxarteb o 力 . 2 700. 了 


了 argo 一 下 
viotin 过 和 三 王 


Not all instrumental melodies have a wide range. Possibilities in the 
construction of a melodic curve within the range of a major sixth are 
shown in this example by Brahms. Melodic intrerest and Variety are 
achieved through subtle rhythmic treatment of six rones. 
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EX: 12. Brahms 一 Syzzbpjpozy 7z0. 了 


MELODIC SKIPS 


Melodic intervals of all kinds and sizes are found in instrumental 
Writing， even an occasional skip of more than an Octave， In example 
no. io may be seen such unusual intervals as the diminished tenth， di- 
inished fourth, and augmented third, Such chromatic inrervals will 
De ie result of the harmonic style adopted or as in this case， will be 
Eieated by the introduction of chromatic non-harmonic tones. 

Wide skips tendto break the continuity of the line, and are elements 
of Variety in rhe curve. After an interval as large as a seventh Or octave) 
二 iejine nearly always rurns back in the direction opPosite to that of the 
呈 ip thus helping to keep the Pitch balance within rhe range of the 
Jarge skip. In the following melody the Pitch balance， as well as the 
区 aceful quality of the curve, seem unusually satisfacrory， 


ER 13. Mozart, 一 Strizg Qzd7zteb 玉 . 428 


egro zza moz trobppbo 


EX 4. Corelli 一 Sozata za Tre, ob. 3,720. 7 
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In the Corelli example the upward octave skip is both preceded and 
followed by downward stepwise movement. Note the similar balanc- 
ing and unifying efftect of the third note of the melody, turning inward 
afrer the skip of a fifth, and likewise the upward rurn afrer the down- 
ward skip of a fourth in measure three. 

Another example by Mozart shows this Principle of change of direc- 
tion afrer a large skip, this time the skip of a tenth. 


EX. I5. Mozart 一 Strizg Q@Qxarteb 及. 427 


djegro aoderato 
Sotlo yoee 如 大 
Volim - 二 忆 


六 E 一 
二 


下 xceptions to this rule can of course be found. This quotation from 
Bruckner's Fourth Symphony does not conform. Note the fine melodic 
curve and the important relationship berween the high points C-sharp 
andD. 


EX. 16. Bruckner 一 Sy71tjo7zy 20. 子 


dllegro zioderato 


ute 


The following js an example of a momentary break in the line, caused 
by the apParent change in Pitch location in the eighth measure. The 
threatened break js saved by the reappearance of A-fat in the next to 
]ast measure. A real break would result if D were Played instead of this 
A-fat, which acts as a continuation of the A-fat sounded two bars be- 
fore. 
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EX. 17. Haydn 一 Striz8 Qzarteb 0 由. 9 110. 2 


SMALLER MELODIC UNITS 


久 common type of line is that in which the melodic unit seems to be 

EROKen up into several smaller units, each giving its own cadential im- 

iom In the Phrase below, the line comes to a stop in the middle of 

te first full measure and again in the second, Obviously such a melody 

does not possess the degree of continuity found in example no，I, for 

Sanice. Relationships are nevertheless heard between high and low 
Eaints throughout the Phrase. 


EX 8. Schobert 一 Sy77zbbo7zy 70. 了 
ddagio 


Similarly the following melodic line, although very naturally divisi- 
ble into rcwo balancing and complementary melodic units，exhibits a 
ell:organized coherence and form, both in the curve of the melody 
andin the correspondences between prominent Points. 


好 COUNTERPOINT 


EX. I9. Mozart. 一 Piazo Co7zzcerto, 开 . 499 


Ljlegro a5ydi 


Prominent points in the melody will often form in the mind of the 
listener a simplifed or fundamental melodic thread, other tones being 
heard as decorations of this elementary line. Example no. 2 traces just 
Such a fundamental succession of the important tones found in the mel- 
ody of example no, 2o. 


EX,. 20. Handel 一 Fireabor& Hiziyic, Overtzre 


Iris inreresting and instructive ro experiment by applying orher deco- 
rative tones to the line as given in example 21， and to derive similar 
fundamental melodic designs from melodies given in other examples. 
The student should be warned, however， against overemphasis on this 
aspect of melodic analysis. The individual and defhinitive form of the 
melody as left by the composer is all-important. It may be of inrerest to 
find chat two different melodies can be reduced to the same simple scale 
line, but the value of this as a discovery can be, and often is， greatly 
overestimated. Furthermore, it is notorious that no expressive medium 
can compare to music for adaprability ro Predetermined analytical pat- 
terns. In music almost any formula sought can be found and made to 
人 Iris well ro be warchful lest we be deceived by this flexibility. It is 
jimportant ro see that in rhe Process of analysis and simplifcation we 
do not destroy or lose sight of those details of a melody which are the 
essence of its individuality and expressive quality. 
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COMPOUND CURVE 


下 the principle of relationships between high points (and between 
Jaw points) is further developed, a type of melodic construction is 
有 ived at in which we sense two lines in what apPears on Paper to be 
GE one. This may be called a compound melodic line. It is used most 
GEten byBachanditadds greatly to the richness of his contrapuntal tex- 


fture. 


二 2. 本 S. Bach 一 Comcerto for Taoo Fiojizy 


开 he relationships recognized by the ear in this compound line might 
eepresented by rhe following version in fwo-Part counterpoint. 


STUDENTS”WORK 


下 xercises are intended Primarily for the clarification, through expe- 
eice of the Principles under discussion， One must，therefore，be 
PEepared to reject as irrelevant even the most inspired and beautiful 
musical offering unless it answers the question asked. Likewise，one 


号 ould not expect too much over and above what is asked, Especially 
Be 
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in the earlier chapters of this book, broad allowance should be made 
for differences in musical background and technical attainments on the 
Part of students. 

The points raised in this chapter have to do only with the melodic 
outline and they can be applied in a variety of harmonic and rhythmic 
styles. The examples are meant to suggest the.general limits of the style 
of the music upon which we are to base our observations of contra- 
Puntal Practice. Students are advised that to attemPr exercises in a Style 
of writing which departs radically from what he sees in the examples 
given in this book wi，while it may Prove diverting for the moment， 
seriously reduce the effectiveness of rhis as a study of counterpoint, 

All exercises must be written for some known medium. Employ any 
instruments with whose range and sound you are at least moderately 
familiar. Details of special instrumental technique and tone color are 
beside the point here. 

All exercises must be given tempo indications as well as dynamic 
markings. In short，each exercise js to be thought of as real mnusic， 
moving at a given pace, sounding at a given degree of loudness or sofr- 
ness, and being played on a designated instrument. 

The natural tendency of beginners in writing melodies is to be “short 
winded.”One may therefore suggest that it is better to err on the side 
of greater length of line, trying to achieve the longest line that will nor 
break. Remember that stepwise movement is for unity and skips for 
variety. Avoid too many Tepeated notes, Or to0 much Prominence given 
to any one note. 


卫 XERCISES 


1，Construct rhree different phrases having the general type of curve 
shown in example no. L. 

2. Construct melodic lines exemplifying the types of curve shown in 
the examples nos. 4, 6, and 7. 

3. Construct a melodic phrase having a range not exceeding a minor 
Sixth. 

4. Construct a melodic phrase employing at least one skip of an oc- 
tave. 
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Construct 3 melodic phrase having a range of two octaves and 3 

人 with a pitch location balanced on a Point apProximately an 
Eeeave above middle C. 


CHAPTER TWO 


游 妊 


MELODIC RHYTIHM 


下。 important subject of rhythm in mnusic has not as yet been 


cjearly and adequartely treated in any published work known 
to the Present writer, The existing literature by its contradic- 
tions and complexities tends to confusion, engendering misconceptions 
and fallacies which are all roo ofren perpetuated by teachers of mnusic. 

Rhythm being of the essence in counterpoint, a complete study of it 
would be entirely apPpropriate here，but unfortunately the limits of 
Space and scope imposed by practical considerations make it impossible 
to include detailed and exhaustive discussion of this special subject. De- 
Scription of the fundamental factors of rhythm is offered, entirely with- 
out Pretense of satisfying the need implied in the Preceding paragraplu 
3S a possible basis for continued investigation by the student. 

Rhythm in music gives an impPpression of life and forward movement 
through the association of strong impulses，accents，beats，or Stresses， 
with weaker ones. These impulses are given out melodically， by the 
individual parts or voices, and harmonically, by the aggregate effect of 
the voices sounding together. Rhythmic impulses may also be imparted 
by Percussion, in which case the Pattern Played by a Percussion instru- 
ment may be regarded as a melodic rhythm, on a single tone. 


METER 


In itself，meter has no rhythm. Ic is simply a means of measuring 
music, Principally for Purposes of keeping time, and as an aid in play- 
ing or singing together in ensemble music. In Placing bar-lines to appPly 

26 
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Duanits of measurement to the music，we select， as far as we can， 

ESWhere the music seems to have the feeling of an initial Pulse. That 
Se6nd this fairly easy to do, with units of two and three beats, is due 
fact that a large amount of music is rcgular in pulse, and so we 
edeceived into assuming that the merer ijtself is rhythmic, and rules 
ieEOcmulated, some of which are even harmful to the developmecnt of 
rhythmic Perception. E 

芭 San iustration, beginners are commonly schooled in the Principle 
请 证 in z measure of four beats, the first beat has the strongest acccnt 
二 ERitd bear the next in strength, and the second and fourth the weak- 
EROfall Now this is true only in a very limited number of cases and 
SEElain to see that the adoption of such a Principle would be fatal 
toapProper execution of this Phrase by Chopin; 


EX 24. Chopin 一 Noctur7ze, o 力 37, 770. 1 


damte 5ortemtto 


Whatever rhythmic effect is felt here is imparted by the harmonic 
changes (harmonic rhythm)，and there should be no attempPt on the 
EGREEOf the performer to let the hearer know where the bar-lines are 


工 he following is an example of melodic rhythm in complete agree- 
ie With the meter. That is to say, the strong impulses felt by the 
Stemer on each half-note, as compared with the much weaker impulses 
afitfie quarter-notes, come at the points where the bar'iines have been 
有 aced, marking off the music into metric units equal in time value to 
hree quarter-notes each. 


EX. 25. JS. Bach 一 Pasracaglia for Orga7 
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工 he same sort of agreement between the strong impulses of the 
melodic rhythm and the location of the bar-lines is Present in the next 
ilustration, although it is less obvious to the eye because of the varied 
time values used in the melody. The strongest impulse does, however， 
occur consistently on the first beat of each measure. 


EX. 26. Haydn 一 Strizzg @zarteb ob. 7 720. 2 


Ahfemuetto 


疆 革 全 和 全 EEE 和 
三 三 二 :三 三 三 = 三 | 


Evidently this cannot be said of the following excerpt, in which some 
of the measures have no impulse at all on the first beat, norably where 
anote of the preceding measure has been held over the bar-line. 


EX. 27. Schumann 一 Sy7zz 力 po7z2y 70. 了 
工 ebpaf > 


In example 28 a much greater degree of melodic freedom can be 
observed. 

Here there is virtually no agreement between the Points of rhythmic 
Stress in the melody and thc Placing of the bar-lines. It is safe to Say 
that 过 this melody were heard without its accompanying voices one 
could only guess what metric division the composer had employed in 
his notation. 
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二 728. 本 S. Bach 一 Frezcpb Szite z0. 2, Sarapa71de 


VWWhen the melodic rhythm is not in agreement with the meter， the 
disagreement is more often than not made apparent to the hearer by 
eans of an accompaniment or well established regular pulse, to which 
证 emetric divisions stand in closer relationship, 


二 29. Beethoven 一 9y7tzjbjozy 70. 8 


Notice that in the first six measures of the above the only first bear 
SEEuck by the melody is the C in bar four. It is a tone of weaker rhyth- 
mic stress than the long F which follows it. This F, by virtue of its 
jength and Position in the Phrase, and being introduced by skip, is the 
Strongest tone of the melody. Its entrance is not marked by a bar-line， 
and if it were, a measure different from the three-four measure, indi- 
Cated by the three recurring accented F's in the Preceding bars, would 
be called for. The accompaniment and established pulse of the move- 
ent Prevent this melody being heard in this form: 


EX. 3o 
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The way in which the melody is introduced over the accompaniment 
js shown below. Octave doublings in the score have been omitted in this 
Sketch. 


STRONG AND WEAK BEATS 


The universal custom of beating time to music gives us the terms UP- 
beat, down-beat, strong beat,， weak bear. The term down-beat for the 
initial Pulse of a measure of music, Provided the bar-line has been Prop- 
erly Placed, seems satisfactorily desciiptive of the feeling of rhis initial 
Pulse. It may be likened to the downward motion of a conductor's 
baton, of a violinist's bow arm, or to the physical action of Putting a 
Pencil down on a desk. 

In making these motions, however' it js quite Possible that the up- 
beat may be stronger than the down-beat. We may Pick up trhe Pencil 
with a certain force and speed and Put it down gently, as well as Pick 
itup gently and set it down heavily. Thus we could illustrate the strong 
up-beat and the strong down-beat. 

The difference need not be violent or exaggerated to be significanr. 
Thefollowing shows strong up-beats with weak down-beats. The stress 
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falls upon the second beat of each measure, and the effect here is that 
of a rhythm of rwo beats， the second being twice as long as the first. 


EX. 32. Brahms 一 Sozata jo7 Jiojizz azd Piazo, o 为 700 


In the next example the down-beats are alternarely weak and strong， 
op ro Put it another way, the strong beats are alternately up and down. 


二 .33. Schubert 一 Syzzibjo7z7 10. 了 


ezzietto, dlegro viuace 


When tones of unequal time values are associated, the longer tones 
sually seem to possess more rhythmic weight than the shorter ones， 
Wihether or not they are given more stress by the performer, Thus in 
ERample 34 the dotted quarter nores make strong beats by comparison 
With the eighths. 


EX 34. Beethoven 一 Sy7zbbozy 20. 了 


egro molto 一 ， 本 
0 一 和 日 全 轴 ， 有 一 
卫 aolee eresc. 洲 aecresc. 卫 


人 Atone approached through a wide melodic skip will ordinarily give 
the impression of rhythmic weight, as do the two high B-fars in the 
following example, and the A-flarin the melody by Schumann. 
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EX. 35. Mozart 一 So7zbt0, 玉 . 279 


Lizdqzte 
beA\ SN 
全 
o 一 一 了 .7 一 


EX, 36. Schumann 一 Piazo Co7zcerto, 0 力 . 94 


人 


下 三 三 生 2 三 三 = 


7 一 一 一 一 
clarinet 


Another means of marking a strong beat is the appoggiatura. This js 
amelodic tone of rhythmic weight which resolves by step into a weaker 
tone, The resolution takes Place most ofren in a downward direction 
but chromatically raised or leading-tone type apPpoggiarure resolve up- 
ward. 


EX. 37. Berjlioz 一 Faztastic S771t 力 bo7z2y 


Liegro agitato 


EX. 38. Schubert 一 Soz4tjz24 for Piojizz 072d Pia7z0, 0 力 . 237 720. 2 


Lpdente app, 一 一 一 ~ 一、 ”3app- pp- app- 
三 二 三 宇 短 三 人 三 
十 
王 三 


The appoggiature shown above are of longer time value than their 
respective notes of resolution. This is not necessarily true of the apPo8- 
giatura as some are equal to and even shorter than the note of resolu- 
tion, but the“leaning”characteristic of strong-to-weak rhythm is al- 
ways Present, as the name suggests. 
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Ex. 39. 本 S. Bach 一 栈 e11-teztbered Clavier) 7 Fagze 70. 24 


app. app， app，app, app，app， spP- 是 


The appoggiatura will be considered in chapter three, especially in 
js relation to the harmonic background. 

Strong accents are sometimes indicated by the composer for special 
Effectb at points which would normally remain unaccented, These are 
artificial accents，purposely contrary to the natural accentuation of 
the music. The device was a favorite one with Beethoven and Mozart, 


EX. 41. Beethoven 一 Somzata, o 力 . 24) 0. 2 
Lpdamte 


EX. 42. Mozart 一 Sirizg @Qzarteb 玉 . 387 


egretto 
这 下 让 生 
Violin DVP PP DA PN 


THE ANACRUSIS 


IIhe group of tones Preceding and introducing a down-beat is called 
anacrusis，or Up-beat. The anacrusis may consist of but one or two 
Dotes, or it may be quite extensive. In what is perhaps its commonest 
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form it is shorter in time than the note or group of notes forming the 
down-beat. 


EX. 43. Brahms 一 Ballade, ob. 1778,720. 了 


Liegro ezzergico 


T 工 he rhythmic feeling of anacrusis is not limited ro the first up-beat 
in the phrase, In the following iustration the first group of eighth- 
notes forms an anacrusis to the A, and the next five eighth-nores con- 
stitute an anacrusis to the 上 . The 下 is an appoggiarura and hence is a 
well defned down-beat. VWVe may, therefore, entertain the conception 
that all of the preceding tones of the Phrase have rhe group function 
of anacrusis to the 下 . 


EX, 44. Mendelssohn 一 Sozg Titpoxt Jordy, ob. 73， 10. 和 了 


ddagio 


?1 


The sense of motion forward to the next down-beat, imparted by 
the anacrusis， seems to be continually Present in melodies possessing 
unmistakable rhythmic vitality，such as those of ]. S. Bach. It is as 
though each down-beat serves in turn as a springboard for the start of 
another anacrusis, ever renewing the rhythmic life of the melody. 

Jn some Phrases which start with an anacrusis this is preceded by a 
Test taking the Place of a down-beat, and this rest is actually felt to be 
a necessary Part of the rhythm of the phrase. Two such phrase be- 
ginnings are given below. A comparison of these with the phrase by 
Mendelssohn in example 44 will demonstrate the Principle of a rest 
Serving as the firsc down-beat. The nortes following the rest constitute 
an anacrusis to the next down-beat, and in the case of the Mozart ex- 
ample a remarkably long one. 
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王 . 49. Mozart 一 FJzte Co7zzcerto, 及. 313 


了 ezzpo di wae7zzetto 


Violins 


Our musical noration is admittedly inadequate in che indication of 
hythm. The use of bar-lines is often misleading as ro the distribution 
Of strong beats and as ro whether these are up-beats or down-beats, 
The interpretation of rhythm is nearly always open to differences of 
opinion. Even in as well known a Passage as the following quotation 
丰 om a Beethoven sonata the question arises whether it should be Played 
80 as to explain the meter, by accenting the first D and then the 人 in 
二 enext measure, or whether the motive of two sixteenths and an eighth 
should be given the same rhythm consistently throughout. In a broader 
View, it appears that the only rhythmically strong tone here is the quar- 
Eer note D, and that all the initial rising scale acts as anacrusis to the 
Di as down-beat. 


下 47. Beethoven 一 Somzatz, obD. 14, 70. 2 


dllegro arsai 


As suggested by example 47, not single measures but whole melodic 
nits，or phrases，should serve as the basis for the inrerpretation of 
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melodic rhythm, One should first fnd the chief point， or points, of 
Stress, then those of secondary importance, and note rhe Posirion and 
relation of these points in reference to the phrase as a whole. 


EX. 48. Beethoven 一 S77zzbo7zy 720. 7 


Lpdazte cazztapbile co7z 711010 


Rhythmically, the B-fat in the next to last measure is doubtless the 
Strongest tone in this melody. The first three bars are Preceded by 
strong up-beats, making the three secondary strong beats C, F, and A， 
All the staccato notes are weak and of equal stress. Leading up to the 
Strongest tone B-fat there is an anacrusis of four notes. It is necessary 
to remark that the qualifications strong and weak in rhythm do nor 
mean loud and soft. The entire Phrase remains in the nuance 思 ia72155i710. 

In the following example there is no coincidence between first beats 
of the meter and strong beats of the melody. It is nevertheless essential 
that the choice of measure should indicate to the Player the down-beat 
quality of the first 下 -fat, The meaning of the Phrase would be radically 
altered if the first note Were conceived as an Up-beat， with down-beat 
on the second note, B-fat. 


EX, 49. ]. S. Bach 一 酌 eU-tezzbpered Ciavier, 7 Fzgze 720. 8 


DISTRIBUTION OF MELODIC ACTIVITY 


Considerations of unity and variety infuence che distribution of long 
and short note values in a well balanced line. In this respect the melodic 
line by Bach shown below is admirably disposed. The rhythmic Pat- 
terns of smaller units are continually varied (there are only two meas- 
ures whose rhythmic Patterns occur twice), and at the same time the 
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重 fferences are not so marked that there is any weakening of the unity 
of the phrase. 


二 9o. 本 S. Bach 一 Tpe 47t of Fzgre， Cozztrabzzzct2s 了 


二 王 .二 三 二 = 三 三 三 


Although the question of unity and variety is of necessity closely re- 
jated to that of motive structure to be taken up later, much can be 
jearned through observing and imitating the Patterns made by the dis- 
ffibution of short and long time values. The following example shows 
Well balanced distribution. 


EX. 1. Bruckner 一 Sy7zjzbpjpozy 70. 7 


Moderato 


JNotalllines are as fnely Planned rhythmically as these. On the other 
hand it should be remembered that various other factors may infuence 
the method of distribution of melodic activity. For instance, a composer 
may deliberately Put all the activity into the second half of the melody， 
emphasizing the idea of antecedent and consequent parts of the phrase. 
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EX. 92. ]. S. Bach 一 Tpree-bart 17zwe7zztio7z 71O. 13 


Rhythmic activity is sometimes limited to constant repetition of some 
Thythmic motive，with more emphasis on unity and the melodic curve 
than on variety of rhythm. 


EX, 53. Brahms 一 1zzter711ezZ0， 0O 力 .127) 720. 了 


Lpzdazlte co7 71101O 


Occasionally，lines are constructed entirely of notes of equal time 
value. This type of line is most often used in combination with other 
lines, or it is a variation of some melody previously heard, although in 
the example below ir is entirely sclf-su 人 cient and appropriate to the 
style. 


EX. 54. Handel 一 Szite jor 已 arbsicpord from (Kjavierbaucpb az der 
Jugezdzeit) 


Coxranzte 


卫 XERCISES 


I. Construct experimental melodic lines (a) with Strong beats in 
agreement with the meter，(b) with Strong beats in disagreement with 
the meter，(c) with a mixture of these two effects. 
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2. Construct a phrase illustrating the Principle of strong up-bear fol- 
lowed by weak down-beat. 

3 Construct a Phrase in which accents are Produced by melodic 
王 ip and by appoggiarura, ， 

二 Construcr a Phrase beginning with a long anacrusis. 

5. Derive rhythmic patterns from various melodies found in musical 
[iterature and construct phrases on these rhythmic Patterns, using dif- 
ferent melodic curves. This should be done with the objective of learn- 
ing more about the example studied, rather than of obtaining fine mu- 
Sical results in the form of new melodies, 

6.。 Construct phrases on rhe following rhythmic patterns, using vari- 
oustypes of melodic curves, with different Pitch locations. 


(a) (from Beethoven 一 Syzxzbpjpozy zz0.3) 
(b) (from Chopin 一 Mazzxrka， ob. 63，70. 2) 


[acidaiag 亲 Pddaddgiadddigiag 邮 


(c) (from Bach 一 Tpe drt of Fagxe, Cozmtrabzzactas 门 


一 个 民 ， 


CHAPTER THREE 


渺 婚 


THE HARMONIC BASIS 


considering, is hardly to be separated from that of creating 

harmony. Not only is it extremely rare that a composer first 
writes a melodic phrase without reference to its harmonic background， 
bur melodies are most commonly derived from harmonic Patterns 
chosen in advance. 

Evidence to support this view lies in the striking similarity noticeable 
in the harmonic organization of so many melodies composed over a 
Period of two centuries, To a lesser degree, this similarity still exists in 
Imuch mnusic of the twentieth century, even while composers have con- 
sciously sought to avoid stereotyped Patterns. Given our long heritage 
of associating melody with harmony', it is doubrful whether one can 
hear melody today without sensing some harmonic implications, like or 
unlike those in the mind of the composer. 

The harmony on which the melody is based，or from which it is 
derived, may not always be evident to the hearer if the melody is first 
heard unaccompanied. Every melody can be given a different harmoni- 
Zation from that with which it was created, The new harmony may 
even suggest a new meaning for the melody, espPecially in its rhythmic 
interpretation 


下 Process of crearing melody, during the Period we are now 
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JIn the first instance shown above, the B in the upper voice sounds 
zhythmically weak, whereas in the second arrangement B is heard as a 
Strong tone because of its relation to the harmony, 

One may assume that a composer Presents his melody accompanied 
by the harmonic background originally created with it, and that the 
于 eaning of both elements js musically speaking, what he intended. As 
二 matter of fact, the creative Process is one of give and take, botrh mel- 
6dy and harmony undergoing changes until the fnal result acceprable 
to the comPoser is arrived at. 

To the student, seeking a knowledge of the practice of composers 
through the method of retracing their constructive Procedures，i 
should be emphasized that even while concentrating on counterpoint 
and the linear aspect of music, he should see to it that the harmony is 
Well made, in his own mind at least, Root movements are important to 
the fundame'"tal structure of che Phrase, quite apart from the forms of 
the chords employed on these roots, The tonality must be sound at a 
times, althousn modulation may be freely used, The modes are limited 
to major and minor, but occasional experimentation with other scales 
部 训 prove beneficial, especially to advanced students. Harmonic analy- 
Sis should be shown by symbols with all exercises. 

Since rheoretical practice in the use of symbols identifying chords 
一人 ers widely,， trhese two statements of Principle are needed ro make 
glear the procedure followed in this book: 


(a) Roman numerals identify the scale degree acting as root of the 
GEhord，wherher or not the root is present in one of the voices. They 
do nor indicate the form of the chord constructed on that root, For 
example, D:I means any chord whose root is the tonic of the key of 
了 D, major or minor. 


(b) Arabic numerals are combined with Roman numerals for the 
Puarpose of explaining the form of the chord by indicating intervals 
between che bass note and other voices. These inrervals are understood 
to be diatonic unless chromatic change is shown by placing an acci- 
denral beside the number. This use of Arabic numerals is similar to that 
found in eighteenth century figured bass parts. Further details wil have 
been learned in the study of harmony. 
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CHORD-LINE MELODY 


Some melodies are made wholly or in large Part from tones of the 
harmony. 


EX. 56. Beethoven 一 Piolim Cozcerto 


diegro 
如 
村 二 FM 
| 卫 
3 
D:I 


EX. 57. Handel 一 矶 ater hfzsic 
ddagio 


This cype of line possesses little independence relative to the har- 
monic background and in so far may be said to be less contrapuntal 
than other types. Any contrapuntal effect it may have is caused by 
differences between the melodic and harmonic rhythms. 
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CHROMATICISM 


Warious reasons can be advanced to explain why a certain melody 
does not suggest its harmony to the hearer. These include the harmonic 
Versatility of long held rcnes, the absence of chord outlines, the Pres- 
Ence of nonharmonic tones, and the use of chromaticism, although the 
Jast two conditions may on occasion imply definite harmony. Certainly 
the melody of the following example when Played alone gives but slight 
int of the harmony written by the comPoser. 


EX. 98. Wagner 一 Parsifa1 


VI 


JIV 


here are four ways to account for rhe presence of chromatic tones 
im the melody, given the harmonic style of the period we are studying. 
hey may occur as factors in secondary dominant harmony, as factors 
in altered chords, as chromatic nonharmonic tones, or as scale degrees 
于 an interchange of major and minor modes, 

全 certain amount of chromaticism is common to the period, The 
和 gal style of Johann Sebastian Bach Points to an advanced degree of 
freedom in this respect. In harniony, chromaticism means the use of all 
Secondary dominants (and some subdominants)， including the dimin- 
ished seventh chordsi altered chords such as the Neapolitan sixth, the 
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Taised supertonic and submediant, and even occasionally the augmented 
Sixth; chromatically altered Passing tones, appoggiature, etc.; and com- 
Plete mixture of major and minor modes on the same tonic. 

In general，chromatic alteration creates tendency tones, or adds to 
the tendency a tone already has. A tone chromatically raised.acquires 
thereby a tendency to continue UPpward，whereas a lowered rone is 
given a downward tendency. Thus the forward motion of the music is 
aided by chromaticism, although too much melodic movement by half- 
Steps is likely to impair the individuality and strength of the melodic 
lines, 


DISSONANCE 


Chromaticism is allied to dissonance，since both contribute to the 
forward motion of music. Dissonance，however, is more typically a 
contrapuntal element, involving as it does the Principle of disagreement 
berween ingredients of the texture. 


HARMONIC DISSONANCE 


Considering the single melodic line and its harmony，we find disso- 
nance used in two different ways, as harmonic dissonance or as contra- 
Puntal dissonance. In harmonic dissonance the dissonant tone is re- 
garded as a factor in a dissonant chord, and is so treated. 


EX,. 59. Mozart 一 Fazztb5ig, 及. 47 了 


The G-fat and B-fat in the right-hand part (second measure) are 
clearly chord members in a dominant ninth chord. While the G may 
be said to have its resolution in the left-hand Part， the ninth has no 
Tesolution at all. 
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经 6o. J. S. Bach 一 Tiree-bart 1zVeztiO7 710. 10 


In this example are seen two harmonic dissonances, each appearing as 
achordal seventh. Both receive Proper contrapuntal resolution but they 
re none the less true harmonic factors， 


CONTRAPUNTAL DISSONANCE 


Contrapuntal dissonance is created by melodic nonharmonic tones. 
hese are distinguished by their disagreement with the harmony 
against which they sound and so they are real contrapuntal rones. 

再 armonic dissonances may be treated as contrapuntal dissonances 
and it will be recalled from the study of harmony that many of them 
afe regularly treated as such. For instance, the seventh of the subdom- 
inaant seventh chord may be analyzed nearly always as an appoggiatura 
OF suspension，and most ninth，eleventh，and thirteenth chords are 
readily explained as simpler chords upon which nonharmonic tones 
iave been superposed. 

Jm the study of counterpoint, considerable attention should be given 
to recognizing the true melodic character of these so-called nonhar- 
ionic tones. VVe may accept the term nonharmonic, since such tones 
are ordinarily not members of the accompanying harmony， but cheir 
Purely melodic significance can hardly be overemphasized, As a group 
hey are sometimes called nonessential rones, a characterization which 
istrue only as far as harmony is concerned, Melodically these tones are 
the opposite of nonessential，often being themselves the distinctive 
features of individual melodies. 
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THE APPOGGIATURA 


The appoggiatura is the only one of the nonharmonic tones that is 
characterized by rhythmic weight. It resolves by half or whole step， 
up or down, making a rhythm of strong to Weak, and is most commonly 
approached by skip， unprepared. 


EX. 61. J. S. Bach 一 Szite 思 刀 


The rhythmic stress of the appoggiatura is heighrened if its time value 
is long compared to the notes preccding or following it. In the example 
below, the A-sharp and 下 -sharp are strong tones melodically because of 
their length and their introduction by skip. They are also chromatic 
appoggiature, Taised tones with upward rendency。 


EX, 62. Brahms 一 Sy771 轧 bo7zy 70. 2 
dllegro ?07 杂 obbo 


It is not necessary that the rhythmic weighr of the appoggiatura be 
so marked as to be dynamically accented. The stress may be a matter of 
subtle rhythmic feeling rather than of accentuation， 
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二 .63. Tchaikowsky 一 5Sy7zztjjpozzy 720. 子 


zzdamtizzo 


apP- 一 一 一 、app- 


This rhythmic subtlety is illustrated by the following example show- 
ing the distinction between the passing tonc and the appoggiarura ap- 
oached by step and continuing in the same direction， 


64. Franck 一 Qzizztet 


One has only to imagine this melody as it would be Played with rhe 
ar moved to the left by the value of a quarter-note (example 65) to 
Tealize that the leaning quality (Italian，abpboggiare，to lean) would 
then disappear and the G,，B-flat， and D-flat，would become Passing 
tones. In other words, there is in the apPpoggiatura a certain down-beat 
quality even when its rhythmic weight is bur slightly stressed, if at all， 


EX. 65 


相生 上 半 年 兰 二 三 


C 
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The appoggiatura may be Prepared by the same tone in the Pre- 
ceding chord, The note of preparation is usually given a shorter time 
value than the appoggiatura, in order ro Preserve the rhyrhmic stress of 
the latter. 


EX. 66. ]. S. Bach 一 Somzata ?0. 2 for Fiojizz djoze 


汪 ,时 
8 汪汪 人 


Similar to the above, rhythmically, is the common Preparation of the 
appoggiatura by an anticipation， itself a nonharmonic tone. 


EX, 67, VWVeber 一 Exrya7z2tpe， Overttre 


Legro co7zz fuoco 


THE PASSING TONE 


了 Passing tones, moving by whole or half step, diatonic or chromatic， 
in one direction, are used to continue scalewise motion in the melodic 
line, They are always of weak rhythmic quantity， even when occur- 
ring on the first beat of the measure. 
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二 68. Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach 一 Sozata 70. 了 


A comparison of the above example with example 64 is useful to 
Show the difference between the appoggiatura and the Passing tone 
Gn the beat, The appoggiatura has the feeling of rhythmic weight， 
台 hereas the passing tone merely Passes without Stress no matter where 
it occurs. 

工 he following exampPle by Beethoven contains numerous passing 
tomes some falling on beats and some not, but all are unaccented. In 
the first measure, right hand, third to fourth beats, two Passing tones 
are necessary to fll in the interval of a fourth between chord tones， 
Notice the dissonant combination of nores on che first beat of the sec- 
0nd measure. In measure three are two chromatic passing tones, A- 
sharp and F-double sharp， 


EX. 69. Beethoven 一 Somata foy Piazo azd iolozzcelio, op. 69 
legro 
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Occasionally a Phrase starts with an anacrusis of one note which has 
the external apPearance of an apPoggiatura but which js not stressed. 
Such a tone as the 上 -natural in the example below may sound most like 
a passing tone with missing antecedent, here sounded in another voice. 


EX. 70. Haydn 一 @zarteb5 ob. 76, 710. 了 


Liegro co7z Jpbirito 


Examples are numerous of the common rype of Passing tone. Meas- 
ure four of the same Haydn excerpt contains three: A, G, and 王 -fat. 
THE SUSPENSION 


In its commonest and most characteristic form, the suspension is Pre- 
Pared by anote of comPparatively long time value which is tied over the 
bar and which resolves on an important metric division of the measure. 


EX. 71. Haydn 一 Oxford Syzzbppo7zy 


To be a true suspension in the harmonic sense, the tone suspended 
(tied over) must at the point of suspension become a tone foreign to 
the harmony, or let us say the harmony must change and become for- 
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eign to the tone. Evidently any tied-over note is a suspension in the 
y imelodic sense, but we are using the term suspension in its ac- 
cepted meaning as 3 nonharmonic tone. 

The suspension is the most contrapuntal of the nonharmonic tones 
eicavoids rhythmic stress at a Point where other voices and rhe har- 
二 Dic rhythm are likely to give a down-beat， Thus a moment of dis- 

ent between the melodic and harmonic rhythms results from 
二 use of a suspension. This dissonance is usually Prolonged at least a 
二 ole beat, although suspensions of shorter duration are also employed， 


王 572. Mozart 一 Sy7tzjo7y， 玉 .704 


enegR 


-一 一 、 


legro 


3I 守 了 Vof 世 


下 the preparation of the suspension is short we get rather the impres- 
Rionof an appoggiatura tied ro its anticipation 


EX 73. Beethoven 一 So7zata, ob. 90 


Ht 工 ebjbaftigke 让 
BusP. 


a 让 由 -和 | 
出 
村 


可 二 二 林 1 
到 夺 一 usp. 几 
BiI IV 和 


下 ere the F-sharp in the bass and the accented G in the upper voice 
sound like anticiparted appoggiature. Both tones might also be analyzed 
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as harmonic dissonances，making a submediant seventh chord in meas- 
ure two and a dominant ninth chord in the last measure. 

Suspensions may be resolved upPward, even though the tone may not 
in itself have an upward tendency. Such a resolution follows more nat- 
urally, of course, in the case of suspended leading tones, or chromati- 
cally raised tones. In all other cases it must be regarded as exceptional. 


EX,. 74. Schumann 一 Car7zav41 


Com afretto 
一 2 ausp. 
站 
区 susp. 和 全 


既 ，， 
7: Vofw(tonicpedal) TV 了 了 


Jn the fourth measure of this example the B-narural is evidently un- 
accented, so it does not have the rhythm of an anticipated appoggiatura. 
Iris similar ro the suspension two measures before, except thar the re- 
Peated notes take the place of the longer held norte. 

工 he resolution of the suspension may be delayed so that it resolves 
into a different harmony from that against which it sounded. This is 
the contrapuntal origin of many seventh，ninth，eleventh，and thir- 
teenth chord effects. In the following case, the suspension E has for its 
resolution D, the root of a tonic triad. VVhen the resolution takes Place， 
however, the harmony has changed so rhat the D is now the third in a 
triad on the sixth degree. The rtonic triad is at no point heard as such， 
So that it is possible to describe the harmonic e 作 ect on the first beat 
of the second measure as a tonic ninth chord, with E as a ninth. Need- 
less to say, the melodic interpretation of 下 as a nonharmonic tone is 
more in keeping with our Present interest in counterpoint as a combina- 
tion of melodic lines. 
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王 .75. 丁 S. Bach 一 41abreve jor Orgaz 


ausp.。 


The tone prolonged to make the suspension is as a rule a factor of 
the harmony， Exceptionally，this tone is nonharmonic，so that one 
might without being entirely iogical，speak for instance of a sus- 
ended Passing tone, like the C in the second measure of the example 
below-. 


EX 76. J. S. Bach 一 Tpe dzrr of Fugxe, Co7zztrabz7Ct2S 了 
了 + suap. 


THE ANTICIPATION 


工 he name of the anticipation explains its function. Anticipations are 
miecessarily shorter in time value than the tone anticipated, if their truc 
Character and Thythm are to be kept. This does not Preclude a certain 
Xpressive importance being given the anticipation, as in many familiar 
lassic cadential formulae. 
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EX. 77. 本 S. Bach 一 Orgaz Fazgze 万 也 Mipor 
ddagio 


In the following example the anticipations are of equal time value 
to the tones anticipated and are of considerable significance in the me- 
lodic expression. It is through them that tension seems to be built ub 
in this melody until the cadential measures are reached, This ilustration 
Provides convincing evidence of rhe essential quality of nonharmonic 
tones. 


EX, "8. Johann Christian Bach 一 Comcerto zo. 7 for Barbsicpord ard 
St17118 Orcpertra 


ddagio 
红 ant， ant ant， ant ant. 


证 各 全 


-nm 
一 
一 昌 


Quite a different effect comes from tying the anticipation to the note 
anticipared. In this case the accent shifts to the anticipation and there 
results a somewhat breathless rtype of Syncopation. 
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玛 . 79. 本 S. Bach 一 琴 el-tezzzpered Clavier 六 Prelzde 70. 73 


THE AUXILIARY 


工 he auxiliary is an ornament to a single tone, leaving that tone by 
癌 hole or half step and returning to it. lt may be above or below the 
iiain note. The harmony does not necessarily remain the same through- 
Out this process, 


EX 8o. Schubert 一 Qzxizzteb5 ob. 216 了 


pdanzte ortemtuto 


ECHAPPEE AND CAMBIATA 


胡 melodic movement of a second is often varied by the interpolation 
0f a third tone outside the line of movement, The echappke leaves the 
first tone by step and returns by skip of a third to the tone of desti- 
iation; the cambiata js introduced by skip of a third from the first tone 
and resolves into the final tone by step. Both are weak rhythmically。 


CC 
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EX。 8T 


三 二 三 三 三 三 


melodic movement. 


了 三 三 三 兰 皇 王 | 


By extension of this Principle of ornamentation of a fundamental 
Imelodic movement, the echappte sometimes moves Over a Skip larger 
than a third. 


EX， 82. Liszt 一 Ley Preljzdey 


Li71da7zte 7110e5tO50 
> _eoh 
全 宇 二 三 
Cr 如 TV 


Further freedom in the use of this resource allows the skip to be 
made in the same direction as the apProach to the kchappke, giving the 
impression of a Passing tone moving by more than a second. 


EX，83. Chopin 一 Preljzide, ob. 28, 710. 7 


4dgitato 


工 
C: tonie pedal 


JIn the case of the cambiata it is the interval of approach that may 
sometimes be larger than a third. The tone remains weak in rhythm， 
So itis not to be confused with the appoggiatura. 
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Ex. 84. Mendelssohn 一 44idsz7zj1Ner Nigpts Drea712， 172te77116220 


jegro abpbarsiozato camb。 eamb. eamb。 eamb- 
ob. 


Like the echappke, the cambiata may be approached and left with- 
Gut change of direction, with the same Passing tone impression。 


EX. 85. Handel 一 Cozcerto Gyosso 70. 了 
mpoco jargbetto eamb. 


屯 chappke and cambiata combine to form the effect commonly called 
double auxiliary, or changing-tones, as in the first measure of the fol- 


]owing example. 


EX. 86. Haydn 一 Sozata 70. 了 


dlegro dhb. we app.camb. 


h amb。 


pt. 他 pt， Pt. 


R7 


了 工 V 
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ORNAMENTAL RESOLUTION 


工 he melodic ornamentation shown by the last four ilustrations is 
frequently employed in connection with the resolution of any disso- 
nance, 上 上 xample 86 shows, in the second measure, an apPoggiatura B- 
natural resolving to C, the resolution ornamented by the interpolated 
cambiara D. In the two examples below are seen some of the various 
ornamental resolutions of suspensions. The tone interpolated between 
the dissonance and its nore of resolution may be an Echappke, cambiata, 
or chord tone, or there may be a group of interpolated tones. 


EX. 87. 本. S. Bach 一 琴 eU-tezzbpered Clawier, 了 Prelzde zzo. 13 


ech. harm. gch. harm. 
。 P， “susp。 SP 


EX. 88. J. S. Bach 一 Itajiaz Cozcerto 


dzzda7zte 5usP. 


Itis recommended that the entire second movement of Bach's Italian 
Concerto, from which the above excerpt is taken, be studied in detail 
from the point of view of melodic analysis，especially for the great 
freedom and flexibility it shows in the use of these nonharmonic tones. 
There probably exists no finer example of a long sustained expressive 
Jine，written in counterpoint to a steadily moving harmonic back- 
ground. 
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EXERCISES 


Since we are interested primarily in an element of music that is not 
to be found separate from other elements, namely counterpoint, it is 
advwisable and even necessary to exaggerate that element in written 
studies. Hence the student is urged to refrain from emphasis on har- 
站 onic effects as such. To obtain more benefits from contrapuntal 
Studies, the use of harmonic dissonance and chromatic chords should 
be kept to a minimum. 

玉 On each of the following harmonic patterns construct at least 
three different melodic lines. Use various types of melodic curve and 
名 we attention to the organization of melodic rhythm. Employ non- 
harmonic tones. Write only the melody, not the bass, nor the suggested 
Ehords. The lines should be at least six measures long, Preferably longer. 
工 he chords may be distributed over the measuires in any way, Provided 
their sequence as given is preserved. 

(a) E-flat major: V-VI-IV-I-IV-V-II-VI-I-V-I 

tb) A minor: I-V-I-IV-II-V-VI-IV-II-V-I 

(ec) C (mode optional): I-IV-I-VI-VofV-V-VofVI-IV-V 

(dj) D (mode mixed): IV-V-VI-II-VofVI-VI-VofV-V-I-IV-I 
2。Make five different versions of the two basic melodic lines below, 

Jan each version vary the basic line by the apPlication of one of the orna- 

imental melodic devices as many times as it can be applied，using the 

following schedule: 

Yersion do，appoggiatura version 吃 《chappke and cambiata 

Wersion 0，suspension Version e，Ssuspension with ornamental 

Version c，auxiliary resolution 

Jndicate by symbols the harmony understood. It need not be the 
Same for all fve versions. 


二 于 二 二 二 于 E 沁 二 到 3 和 二 
大 EEEEEE 话 枯 三 权 


和 人 和 


CHAPTER FOUR 


渺 婚 


HARMONIC RHYTIHM 


Support and color, but it also makes an important contribution 

of a rhythmic nature to the total effect. A rhythmic pattern is 
formed by the root changes in the harmony, consisting of various time 
values with strong and weak Progressions, This pattern of the harmonic 
Thythm can be rranscribed with reasonable accuracy,， and it will be 
seen to bear a contrapuntal relationship to the melodic line, That is to 
say, it w 训 be noticed that elements of agreement and disagreement 
exist between the two rhythmic organizations, melodic and harmonic. 
Harmonic rhythm is therefore a necessary aspect of the study of coun- 
terpoint. 

This countrerpoint of rhythms is Perhaps most easily Perceived when 
the roor changes succeed one another with steady regularity while the 
melodic rhythm follows a more or less flexible pattern of strong and 
weak values. In the example shown below, not only are the harmonic 
changes alike in time, but they are likewise similar in that they are all 
what we call strong Progressions. With but two exceptions the rooft 
movements are by ascending fourths. 


下: harmonic background of the Phrase supplies not only tonal 


EX. 89. 本. S. Bach 一 本 ell-tezitbered Claviem) 17) Fz8te 710. 7 了 


玫 
好 
[ca 
人 


人 ss 三 := 
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harmonic rhythm: 


有 


开 he situation may be reversed，with the regular pulse recurring in 
the melody, against a flexible harmonic rhythm. This fexibility is due 
记 variations in time quantities and variations in the relative strength of 
the root Progressions， as in the following, by Brahms. In the third full 
mieasure the dominant harmony receives stress, by virtue of the ap- 
Proach from IV. In like manner the next chord, J, is made a strong har- 
型 ony, These two progressions, IV-V and V-L are the only strong root 
changes in the phrase. 


到 .9o. Brahms 一 /zzter7jez20, 0 力 . 276) 710.6 


da7ti720 te7mera71e71te 


harmonic rhythm: 
人 


下 is common in well organized music for both the melodic and har- 
monic rhythms to show some degree of flexibiliry. 
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EX. 9I. Beethoven 一 @zarteb5 ob 28， 710. 7 


harmonic rhythm: 


人 


HARNMONIC ACTIVITY 


No rule can be given for the number of root changes in a phrase of 
music. All variations are found. The harmonic basis of the phrase ofren 
consists of a pattern which is in itself little more than a cadential for- 
mnula. 
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harmonic rhythm: 
es 人 


工 he contrapuntal quality of the music is less Pronounced if rthe Phrase 
Contains a large number of root changes. Emphasis js then rather on 
the harmony than on the melodic threads, Dissonances apPear as har- 
剖 onic dissonances and the hearer is more conscious of seventh and 
minth chords than of suspensions and other contrapuntal effects, It is 
also to be observed that rapid succession of roor changes tends to hold 
back the tempo, suggesting that much harmonic activity js not appro- 
Priate to fast moving music. 


EX, 93. ]. S. Bach 一 TFell-tezzbpered Clawiem 妨 Prelzde 10. 24 


harmonic rhythm: 


下 


METRIC RELATIONSHIPS 


Although meter does not contribute rhythm, the relations bctweer 
the pulse implied by regular divisions and what is actually heard, i.e. 
the combination of melodic with harmonic Thythm, are of great impor 
tance in any study of the rhythmic texture of music. 

It is indisputable that most music has a regularly recurring pulse, as 
demonstrated by the fact that equal measures can be applied to it and 
ft Very well indeed. This regularity, far from being a defect, Proves to 
be an excellent means of setting o 任 the great variety of rhythmic re- 
Source in melody and harmony, a foil against which fexibility is all the 
more effective. 
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工 he uneven pulses found in both old and new mnusic are, of course, 
exceptions to this rule. The reader is reminded that in the Present study 
we are interested primarily in the clarification of the common Practice 
of composers over a certain general historical period, hence the dchnire- 
ness of the foregoing remarks. 

WVhen the down-beats of botrh melodic and harmonic rhythms co- 
incide with the first beats of the meter， Purely contrapuntal interest is 
at a minimum. 


EX, 94. Schubert 一 Sozatizza for Ziojizz azd Piazzo, o 力 . 137) 720. 了 


dliegro zzoderato 


harmonic rhythm: 


全 more contrapuntal quality is Present if the strong beats of the me- 
lodic rhythm do not coincide with first beats of the measures. Very 
often in such cases the metric divisions are explained to the hearer by 
the harmonic rhythm, the root changes coinciding with the bar-lines of 
the meter, as in example 95. 

In example 96, it is this agreement berween meter and harmonic 
rhythm which makes evident the peculiar syncopation of the melody. 


HARMONIC RHYTHM 6 


EX. 95. Chopin 一 4fazzrAa, 0 为. 63，710. 2 


Yof 亚 下 


harmonic rhythm: 


EX. 96. Schumann 一 久 imderyce7ze72) 0 力 .179) 20. 710 


Moderato 
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harmonic rhythm: 
人 


The melody, if heard unaccompanied，would certalinly sound this 
Way: 


全 和 三 二 三 二 到 二 =: 二 三 汪 


JIf melodic and harmonic rhythms agree in their StrOng bcats，but 
do not agree with rhe metric Pulse, the hearer is momentarily unaware 
of che position of the written bar-line and he may unconsciously adopt 
Some other metric division。 Rediscovery of the fundamental metric 
pulse gives added rhythmic inrerest, although if it is kept hidden for too 
long a time che e 任 cct may be rhat of an actual shift of the bar-line, or 
Pulse. At what Point this happens will depend on the sensitivities of the 
individual hearer, and especially on his familiarity with the Particular 
Piece of music. One js quite likely to rctain the Pulse mentally on hear- 
ing a repetition of the Phrase, or if the music has been continuing for 
some time without variation of meter， 

工 he Mozart example below is quite simple in this respect, whereas the 
Bach excerpr raises the question whether the sound is not as rhough the 
bar-line were Placed one eighth-note larer， especially since the root 
movements are all strong progressions。 


EX. 98. Nozart 一 Cozzcerto for Tabo Piazoy, 开 . 367 


dlesro 


一 一 、 ES 右 一 、 一 本 
人 和 二 三 :三 二 
legato 
人 7 三 本 可 声名 2 


卫 b; 工 Y 肝 “和 工 
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harmonic rhythm: 


一 一 -一 上 下 


99. 丁 S. Bach 一 酚 eJ-tezzbpered Claviem) 力 Prelzde 710. 22 


harmonic rhythm: 
一 ~ 一 1 一 


In example roo, the harmonic rhythm is clear enough to the Player， 
but since it is the start of a movement and the listener has no Previously 
defined pulse to help him, the Probability is that che syncopated melodic 
rhythms will prevent his discovering the Position of the down-beats 
and the root changes until the cadence is reached, VVhen the same 
Phrase rerurns later in the Piece no such ambiguity will be experienced， 
the metric Pulse being well established, There wil be, however, the 
added interest of a counterpoint of rhythms, one of which the hearer 
knows but does not hear. 


EX. 1o0. Haydn 一 Sozata 720. 72 
Presto 
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harmonic rhythm: 
1 


When there is lack of coincidence among all three elements, melodic 
Thythm, harmonic Thythm, and meter, the sense of the metric Pulse is 
lost to the hearer. In this comparatively unusual situation, it is ofren 
Possible to apPly a new merter to the music. The harmonic rhythm of 
the following example could, for instance, be barred in a meter of four- 
four， starting with the second quarter of the first measure. The com- 
Poser's intention，however, is undoubredly to create this Imomentary 
confusion，which gets straightened out at the cadence by obvious re- 
turn to the original metric pulse. 


EX, 101I, Haydn 一 @zarte o 力 20, 70. 和 


dllegretto alla ziz2garese 


harmonic rhythm: 
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STATIC HARMONY 


Absence of root change means absence of harmonic rhythm. The 
metric pulse is in this case suggested, if so desired，by the melodic 
rhythm. The effect of this static harmony is of relaxation and immo- 


bilicy. 


EX. Io2. Beethoven 一 Q@zrarteb ob. 79 70. 7 


legro 


barmonic rhythm: 
一 一。 一。 一 > 一 十: 


The meter of the above could, of course, be shown by giving to the 
Upper Parts accents which they do not Possess, Such accents would not， 
however，be accents of the harmonic rhythm，which occur only 
through root change. 

Some static quality is given to the harmony by the use of the Pedal 
Point although the effect is not truly static harmony. The Pedal im- 
Parts a sense of not moving，but the root changes of the harmonies 
above are clearly felb and when the chord is dissonant to the pedal 
tone, a harmonic accent is ordinarily the result. 
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EX. 103. Mozart 一 9771zbozzy， 玉 . yof 


dzzda7zzte 


tonie pedal 


harmonic rhythm: 


人 


上 XERCISES 


1，Construct melodic lines according ro these specifications: 

(a) 工 he strong beats of the harmonic rhythm coincide with the 
metric pulse，but not with the Strong beats of the melodic 
rhythm. 

(b) The Strong beats of harmonic and melodic rhythms coincide, 
but do not agree with first beats of the metric Pulse. 

(c) The strong beats of the harmonic rhythm do not coincide 
with those of the melodic rhythm, and both are at variance 
with the first beats of the metric Pulse. 


2， Construct melodic lines on the following patterns of harmonic 
rhythm: 


(a) 
0 琢 9 
(b) 


HARMONIC RHYTIHM 
(c) 
3 一 一 、 一 一 一 1 
好 : 工 TI 开 To 红 下 
major 
(d) 


D: 区 IT 贡 TIET IE IVTITVT IERTVT IT I 
major 


(e) 
人 
一 豆 开 了 于 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


渺 铬 


TWO-PART COUNTERPOINT 


站 肘 outstanding characteristics Presented by the combination of 


two melodic lines, in ideal form, are independence of melodic 

curve, independence of rhythmic stress, and balance of rhyth- 
mic activity, Although rhe individuality of each line is marked in these 
Tespects, both are ordinarily based on the same harmonic background 
and they are not widely divergent in style or thematic content. 


EX, 104, 本 S. Bach 一 琴 ej-tezxzjpered Clavier, 刀 Fasgze 710. 季 
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Ex. 1o5. ]. S. Bach 一 Tpe 4rt of FEzgre, Coztrabz7zctUS X7I 


CE 一 作 一 
之 二 二 


三 三 三 三 二 三 三 E= 三 三 


The melodic lines in these examples stand on a level of equality in 
Imusical significance and the Pairs are rhythmically well balanced, Me- 
lodic equality is not, however, a necessary attribute of two-part coun- 
terpoint in all of its uses. The bass line which accombanies a melody is 
Very often organized in contrapuntal, although subordinate，relation- 
ship to the upPer voice, and it has its own melodic curve together with 
some independence of rhythm, 


EX. 106. Beethoven 一 Syzzbpjpozpy 710. 了 


pdamte comz mtoto 
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The subordinate melodic bass sometimes Proceeds in steadily mov- 
ing notes of equal value so that it is lacking in rhythmic patrtern, while 
retaining its contrapuntal melodic curve. The following example in- 
cludes fgures indicating the harmony to be filled in by the harpsi- 
chord player, but the two Parts are in themselves harmonically su 伍 - 
cient. 


EX. 107. Handel 一 Sozzata, o 访 . 0) 10. 6, for Opboe itpb Figrured Ba55 


了 argbetto 


Application of the Principle demonstrated above, that of a contra、 
Punral Part Progressing in notes always of the same time value, is not 
confined to bass lines, The Process is used to form arabesque-like coun- 
terpoint against the Principal melody, either above or below it 


EX, 108. Mozart 一 So71dt, 开 . 4984 


dllegro ztoderatO 
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The contrapuntal quality of lines of this rype depends on the ex- 
cellence of the curve thus formed, the degree of contrast noticeable 
betrween the two melodic curves, and the amount of dissonance created 
by the rwo voices, especially on important beats. In the examples shownm， 
了 mos. 1o8 and 1o9, we should rate the lines fairly high on the first two 
Points but rather low on the third. 


王 X, 109. Beechoven 一 So7zzata, ob. 1710 


jegro 


[和 


Good two-part counterpoint is self-su 印 cient harmonically and so 
it does not need the support of other Parts to explain its harmony, al- 
though some intervals, like the chird, may be suggestive of more than 
one harmonic root. lt may be superposed on a harmonic background 
@r accompaniment without affecting its validity as two-part counter- 
Point, a common Procedure in orchestral writing. 

By means of accompanying harmony, the harnmonic implication of 
the counterpoint can be given a new and unexpected inrerbretation 
asin the example below. In the second measure the change to a harmony 
of VI is brought about solely through the introduction of the A in 
the accompaniment. 


EX. 110. Chopin 一 Etzde, o. 29) 0. 7 
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An important feature of independence of the melodic curves is 
trhat the high points or peaks of the curves do not arrive at the same 
moment, In the following 册 ustration each line has two important high 
Points. Those in the lower Part are reached about a measure sooner than 
those in the upper voice. 


EX. III，Beethoven 一 Sozata for Fioliz azzd Piazo, obb. 30, 70. 1 


djlegretto 


JIn example II12 the upper voice reaches its peak before the lower 
despPite the fact that rhe latter began first. The high points are strongly 
accented in botrh Parts. 


EX. II2, 】 S. Bach 一 Orgaz Fzgue 轧 C Hizor 


A different situation is seen in the next example. Here the upper 
voice shows a curve which has four secondary peaks on G and one 
Principle high point，A, in the third measure. The bass, on the other 
hand, starts with its peak, D, and gradually descends. In Performance， 
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one is quite distinctly aware of the increasing space between the two 
Jines, and the low A-sharp is heard as a Primary objective of the lower 
melody. 

EX, 113. C. P. 下. Bach 一 Cozzcerto 友 刀 4fajor 


dzzdazzte jemto 71tolto 


Jnsufciency in rhythmic independence can be offset to a certain 
Extent by opposition of the melodic curves. The lincs in the short ex- 
Eerpt below follow curves which may be said ro be the reverse of each 
other this being about the only contrapuntal attribute discernible in 


the Passage. 


EX. 114. Beethoven 一 Sozata, ob. 13 


jegro 


二 
人 
人 色 
When rhythmic independence is lacking and the melodic curves 


are similar, the contrapuntal quality of the two-Part writing is greatly 
reduced. In the following example by Bach，the momenrary bits of 


一 < | 一 二 
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contrary motion are not enough to counteract the almost complete 
interdependence of the lines. 

Iris well at this Point to remind the reader that to Point out a greater 
or lesser degree of contrapuntal quality in a Piece of music is not to 
evaluate its success as music. As stated at the outset of these studies, all 
music is not contrapuntal, and the contrapuntal element in music is an 
extremely variable quantity. Our purpose here must be the analytical 
and objective examination of that element, in all its aspects, as used by 
composers， 


EX, II15.. S. Bach 一 Orgaz Frzigre zz C Hizzor 


Varying the rhythmic activity throughout the phrase, and distribut- 
ing this activity between the voices lends a more contrapuntal feeling 
to two lines whose curves are so similar as to be Practically identical (ex- 
ample II16). Here the fundamental movement is in Parallel thirds and 
sixths，but the melodic Ihythms are varied by Syncopation and the 
introduction of passing tones. The rwo Parts remain but slightly inde- 
Pendent norwithstanding. 
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EX. 116. Brahms 一 Sy7zbjo7zy 720. 7 


Lpzdazzte 505te722tO 
一 


下 
二 一 一 二 一 


The following phrase is more contrapuntal in feeling because the 
fandamental curves are not as nearly Parallel as in the Brahms example， 
and the alternation in rhythmic activity causes the listener's attention to 
Bass back and forth between the voices. In less skilful hands such rhyth- 
mic alternation may become a mannerism devoid of contrapuntal in- 
terest. The student should note carefully the slight variations made by 
Beethoven in the answering voice, and how effective these are in bring- 
ing a subtle variety to the unity of this rhythmic device, 


EX, 117. Beethoven 一 Qzarteb ob. 127 
ddagio 
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Sometimes one line is simply a variation of the other. This effect, 
shown in the example below, must not be mistaken for real counter- 
Point. The rwo melodies possess Practically no independence. 


EX. I18. Brahms 一 9y7zztzbo7zzy 720. 2 


Legro non SS 


JIn most instances the underlying pulse of the two lines is the same. 
A special use of counterpoint is in the combination of two melodies 
when one is moving to a slower pulse than the other. The folowing 
exCerPt shows two different themes combined. Each theme has been 
heard Previously so that each is readily Tecognized. The lower voice 
not only moves with a Pulse twice as slow as the upPer voice，but 
its metric grouping is ternary in contrast to the binary pulse of the 
uPper melody and of the pizzicato accompaniment, here omitted. 


EX, 119. Berjlioz 一 如 arold 加 1tajy 
djiegretto 


solo viola， 
horn, claz, 


In fugal writing the subject is on occasion combined with itself in 
augmentation, that is in notes twice as long. The rhythmic impression 
is not unlike that of seeing two Persons walking together, one taking a 
single step to the other's two. 
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二 .12o. ]. S. Bach 一 Tpe 4rt of Frugze, Comtrabpz72CtS 下 厅 7 


工 he sobject appears in the upper voice in inverted form, as well as 
ip augmentation. 


CROSSING OF VOICES 


Jn two-part writing the voices may cross quite freely，as long as 
the integrity of each melodic curve is maintained and each voice is 
balanced on its own Pitch location. Hence the voices ought not to 
Temain crossed for too long，so that what began as the lower Part 
becomes identifed as the upPer. 

Unisons of short duration frequently occur， Usually at least one 
of the voices involved in the unison is at the moment weak in rhythmic 
Stress. Care is nearly always taken not to approach a unison from an 
interval of a second，when the tone approached is sustained through 


both intervals. 


EX. 121. 十 reatment of Unisons 


e- 


Jn a the holding tone A is approached from the interval of a second. 
工 hiseffectis usually avoided, no doubtr on account of its lack of acousti- 
cal clarity. To the ear, the moving voice seems to disappear into the 
holding tone. On the other hand, leaving the unison by a second, as in 
久 is common Practice，and both c and d are considered good ap- 
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Proaches to the unison. In example e, often used in cadences, the case 
5 somewhat changed by the fact that the A in this instance is not a hold- 
ing tone. 

工 wo-Part counterpoint between two voices having the same Pitch 
location will inevitably bring about crossing of the voices. 


EX. I22, J. S. Bach 一 Brazdezpaurg Cozzcerto zz0. 6 


The treatment of unisons in the above example, where the sixteenth- 
mnote grouPs occur' is rather exceptional，especially in the second of 
the two cases, in which an auxiliary tone, D, is used on a unison, E-fat. 
A difference in dynamic level between the rwo viola Parts is necessary 
to distinguish the separate voices in performance. 

Overlapping of the voices is fairly consistently avoided in contra- 
Puntal writing. The effect is readily seen in the example given below-. 
The Parts do not cross but in the first combination shown the F of 
the lower voice moves to C, a tone of higher pitch chan the A just 
left by the upPer Part There results a possible ambiguity to the ear, 
which might follow the melodic succession A-C，indicated by the 
dotted line. 


EX. 123. Overlapping Voices 
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PARALLEL MOTION 


Contrary motion is natrurally typical of counterpoint, 工 wo voices 
moving in opposite directions are certainly independent melodically. It 
when they move in similar motion that the desired contrapuntal 
quality of independence may be lost if care is nor taken with certain 
jntervals. One can deduce general rules of Procedure in the case of 
Parallel movement of the voices. 


Ex. rz24. Consecutive Octaves and Fifths 


工 wo parts moving in octaves, as at 0 are regarded as one Part with 
adoubling at the octave, They are about as identical as they would be 
站 they moved in unison. Octave doublings are widely employed in 
music, as almost any Page will show， but Parallel octaves are studi- 
ously avoided where independent contrapuntal voices are desired， 

了 Parallel fifths are likewise avoided as having much the same effect 
on the dependence of the voices as Parallel octaves， Perhaps because 
the fifth is rhe next Partial following the octave in the series of over- 
tones on a given fundamental tone. By Parallel fifths is meant Perfect 
ffths, as at The example c shows a diminished fifth followed by a 
了 Perfect fifth. This effect is nor used in two-part writing, not because of 
the 有 fths but because of the unnatural resolution of the dissonant in- 
terval, The progression of Perfect to diminished fifth， at d is quite 
acceptable. 

When the succession of octaves or fifths is complicated by the 
Presence of other notes，or rhythmic differences，each case must be 
Considered by itself on the basis of rhe amount of dependence existing 
between the rwo parts. As a variant of w the simPle syncopation shown 
at e certainly does not change matters much in this respect. At f the 
Octaves fall simultaneously on the beats and the effect is almost as 
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marked as at 4. On the orher hand, the formula at 8g seems to be open 
to question. Ir is used by Bach and others, and its acceptability appears 
to depend upon the rhythmic importance of the off beats. The Pro- 
gression at 访 is considered excellent because the intervening time value 
berween the D andE in the UPPer voice is not shorter than the value 
of the D in the lower voice. Also commonly used is the ornamental 
Tesolution shown atz in which theEin the upper voice is an chapptke. 
In general the comparative rhythm of the two voices is the derermining 
factor. 


Following are examples of such consecutive octaves and fifths。 


EX, 125. 本 S. Bach 一 栈 eU-rezzbered Clavier， 1 Prelzde mo. 7o 


EX, 127. 本 S, Bach 一 Orgazz Fzgre z C Major 


大 和 直 二 


一 且 


CI 
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误 . 128. Haydn 一 Syzztbpjpozy 亡 刀 Major 70. 207 


Voices moving in thirds and sixths are aimost as dependent 3aS those 
imoving in octaves and fifths, 工 he Parts are not strictly Parallel since 
there is some alternation between major and minor intervals，This 
Procedure is a very common one but the effecr is rather that of asingle 
Voice with harmonic doubling chan that of a combination of contra- 


Puntal lines. 


EX,. 130. Brahms 一 Cla7izet @xizzte5 0 力 . 27 了 
diesgro 


了 Parts may occasionally move in consecutive dissonant intervals, 
Seconds, fourths, sevenths, or ninths. In.such combinations at least onc 
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nonharmonic tone will be involved, like the appoggiatura in the ex- 
ample below by Handel and the passing-tone in example I32- 


EX, I3I. Handel 一 Szite 20. XT， Sarapazde 


EX, I32. Mozart 一 Sozata, 及 . 976 
dlegretto 


DIRECT OCTAVES AND FIFTHS 


Much has bcen written on the subject of the direct octave and 
direct ffth，otherwise known as hidden octaves and hidden fifths. 
What is meant js the interval of the octave or fifth， apProached from 
another interval by similar motion, At least one of the voices moves 
by skip and the objection to the Progression is based on the impression 
that the open intcrval of octave or fifth is unduly accentuated by this 
apProach. 

No rules rcgarding the treatment of direct octaves and fifths have 
been formulated which are substantiated by trhe Practice of composers， 
T 工 he Present writer believes that，rather than learn to follow a set of 
invented rules， the student should strive through study and analysis 
to devclop Powers of discrimination as ro rhe degree of independence 
and individuality in melodic lines used in combination. 工 he overem- 
Phasis on certain intervals may be qualified by many different factors， 
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the most important of these being the separate rhythmic quantities of 
thetwolines. Thisis noticeable in the two following examples. 


Ex. 133. ]. S. Bach 一 本 elj-tezzbered Claviem 1 FEzgxe 120. 3 


EX. 134. 本 S. Bach 一 琴 c1-tezzbered Claviem) 1 Fazgxe 70. 了 


As a generality it is true that two contrapuntal Parts Tarely move by 
skip simultaneously in the same direction. The example below is, then， 
EXceptional, It will be noticed rhat the effect underlined is one rather 
of harmony than of counrerpoint. 


EX. 135. 本 S. Bach 一 cj1-tezrbered Clavier) 六 Fzgtue 710. 19 


If dissonant intervals are approached by similar motion, they tend to 
be overemphasized, in the manner of direct octaves and fifths. The 
same rhythmic conditions affect the relative promipence of these in- 
tervals. 


EX:I36.].S. Bach 一 Orgaz Fagzye 说 C Major 


De 
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It should be apparent that the accentuation of the dissonant intervals 
in measure two is softened by the circumstance that the factors of the 
intervals in question are of unequal rhythmic weight， 工 he Passing 
tones are weaker than the tones approached by skip. 

JIn example 137 the first two notes in the upper part receive Very 
Strong emphasis from the manner of their introduction. The descend- 
ing scale produces passing tones on all beats but these are without 
rhythmic stress, whereas the tones in the left-hand Part are all stressed 
for one reason or another. Incidentally, it is worth noting that the 
chromatic auxiliary in the last rwo measures makes Possible the sound- 
ing together of D-natural and the harmonic seventh, D-fat. 


EX, 137. Beethoven 一 Somata, o 妨 . 2, 70. 7 


HARMONIC RELATIONSHIPS 


The employment in two-part counterpoint of the open intervals of 
octave and fifth gives strength to the texture as well as relief from the 
softness of thirds and sixths. 


EX. 138. Mozart 一 So714tg, 及 , 28f 


dzdazzte 
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Even the perfect fourth, a dissonant interval in two-Part writing， 
En besimilarly used. 


EX. 139. Franck 一 Q@zartet 


Poco jento 


Dissonances are normally resolved, in accordance with the natural 
fendency of the dissonant tone, as learned in the study of harmony， 
[Tendency tones are usually no doubled, since one of the voices would 
hen be forced to move contrary to its tendency, Also, a dissonant in- 
terval does not resolve by similar motion ro an octave or unison, Such 
Progressions are complerely lacking in melodic independence of the 
two parts. 


EX，r4o. 


站 
人 
It is the tendency of augmented intervals to expand, that of dimin- 
ished intervals to contract. 


X. TI47 1 和 
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1f the note of resolution of a dissonant tone sounds at the same time 
as the dissonance, it is not Placed above the dissonance, nor js it Placed 
so that it forms an intrerval of a second with the dissonant tone. 


EX，I42 


Of these three arrangements, 六 is customary，with the interval of a 
ninth resolving to the octave. In a the unison on C is approached from 
the interval of a second and the formula is therefore usually avoided， 
Jn c the interval of a seventh resolves unnaturally, the lower voice mov- 
ing down to the octave. Mozart, however, did not regard this as bad 
Practice, as can be seen from the following excerpt, 


EX. 143. Mozart 一 Q@Qzarte5 开 . 387 
Molto allegro 


THE SIX-FOUR CHORD 


Detailed treatment of the six-four chord as a harmonic effect would 
be out of Place in a study of counterpoint. Indeed, it will be recalled 
from the study of harmony that the six-four chord appears nearly al- 
Ways as a vertical sonority resujting from voice-leading, and so is rarely 
a chord in the true sensc. The intervals of sixth and fourth are formed 
with the bass by nonharmonic tones in the upper Parts. 

Contrapuntally，consideration of the six-four chord means simply 
consideration of the fourth as a dissonant interval. If this interval is 
treated as a contrapuntal dissonance the question of six-four may be 
jgnored. 
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Presence of the fifth of a triad in the lower voice sometimes gives 
the implication of a six-four chord. If this fifth is rhythmically a weak 
tone the implication is unimportant. On the other hand， there are to be 
found in the works of Bach and other composers 3 Su 伍 cient number 
of cases where the fifth of the chord， appearing in the bass, 1s stronger 
than the root, to suggest that this inversion is rather freely used when 
the successive intervals are Sixth and third, and no interval of a fourth 
js actually Present. The following example illustrates this point. 


EX. 144. 丁 S. Bach 一 Tpe 4rt of Fagxye, Coztrabz7CHI 了 7 


In the second and fourth measures of the example below, an inter- 
esting sonority, as of two superposed fourths, is made by the combina- 
tion of a suspcnsion with the root and ffth of the triad, the ffth being 
the lowest tone. 


EX, 145. 本 S. Bach 一 Cborale Prelude, 4jjeiz Gott 识 der 刀 O 5 天 pm 


一 一- 


CHROMATICISM 


Both voices of the two-part texture may contain chromatic move- 
ment. Ir may be suggested，however， that the_ combination of chro- 
matic progression in one Part with diatonic movement in the other 
Produces a stronger musical effect, From this standpoint compare the 
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three following examples. Bach here accompanies the descending chro- 
matic scale line by a completely diatonic part using the melodic minor 
scale forms. The Franck excerpt gives a feeling of simultaneous chro- 
maticism in borh voices, although they are not continuously chromatic. 
JIn the Phrase by Beethoven, there js some chromatic movement in both 
Parts, but this is distributed in such a way that two voices do not move 
chromatically at the same time. 


EX, 146. ], S. Bach 一 Tpe 4fzsical O 厅 erizg, Ricercare 


EX. 147. Franck 一 Prejude, Cborale, azd Fzugze 
Poco aliegro 


EX. 148. Beethoven 一 Qzxarteb oj 为. 9 
Liegretto 


Cross relation is freely used whenever it results from the employment 
of melodic and harmonic forms of the minor scale. In the example 
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below, the A-natural in the upPer voice is the seventh degree of the de- 
scending scale of B minor，whereas the A-sharp in the lower Part js 
accounted for as the ascending leading-tone. This typPe of cross rela- 
tionis of frequent occurrence. 


三 .149. ]. S. Bach 一 机 eJ-tezzbpered Clavier, 1 Fugre 0. 24 


The sixth degree of the minor Scale also gives rise tO Cross relations， 
Since it may be raised when ascending and lowered when either de- 
scending or harmonic., In the second of these cwo examples, showing 
Eross relations involving the submediant， both forms are sounded to- 
gether, although quite widely Spaced. 


EX,. 190. D. Scarlatti 一 Sozata (Longo ed no. 379) 


Presto 
二 时 琵 


和 


EX. 151. D. Scarlatti 一 Sozata (Longo ed. no. 378) 


本 本 


Presto 
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Other cross relations used are of the type seen in example 13o, from 
the Brahms Clarinet Quintet. In the fourth measure the G-natural 
above is in cross relation with the chromatic cambiata G-sharp fol- 
lowing in the lower Part. 

Abolder kind of cross relation is shown in the next example, between 
a leading-tone and the seventh of the chord of resolution, in measure 
two. This is an unusual effect in two-part counterpoint. 


EX. 1g2, j S. Bach 一 本 elJI-tezztbpered Cjavier) 1，Fzegzle 10O. 12 


THE TRITONE 


The cross relation of the tritone, where a leading-tone moves to the 
tonic in the upper voice while the ffth degree descends to the fourth 
in the lower (called Diapojizis 襄 Mazisicaj, is avoided exXcept when the 
fourth degree continues its downward movement, as in the following 
example. 


EX, 193. ]. S. Bach 一 尼 pz811 Suite 270. 6 Cozrazzte 


THE HARMONIC BASIS 


工 he harmony of the phrase, or melodic unit, should be well organ- 
jzed as to unity and variety as well as to tonality, with or without mod- 
ulation. The tonal degrees of the scale, tonic, dominant, and subdomi- 
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mant， are the degrees most important to the Preservation of a given 
tonality，and need for that reason to be heard more often than the 
m0dal degrees, mediant and submediant，whose function is the deco- 
mative one of indicating the mode, whether major or minor, The lead- 
各 g-tone is generally no doubled, as it is a tendency tone. The super- 
tonic might be called a secondary tonal degree, serving as it does So 
ften as dominant of the dominant. While it remains true that the 
Established Principles of harmonic doubling of tonal degrees in Pref- 
Erence to modal degrees are set aside in favor of significant melodic 
Progression, some care must be exercised lest the continued doubling 
of inappropriate harmonic factors upset the impression of tonality in- 
tended. 

Jf the two melodic lines are fairly fexible and independent rhyth- 
imically, the harmonic rhythm may logically show considerable agree- 
ment with the metric pulse underlying the mnusic, It js, however, quite 
Possible that the Pattern of root movement may be as free of the bar- 
jines as che melodic rhythms themselves. 


EX, 194. JS. Bach 一 Tapo-bart 1zzveztioz 0O. 9 


上 XERCISES 


了 working out exercises it is important to keep in mind the larger 
aspects and objectives of contrapuntal writing. These may be sum- 
imarized as follows: (a) the organization of each melodic curve and 
of the contrapuntal relationship between the curves; (b) the organi- 
Zation of the separate meiodic rhythms,， with regard to the rhythmic 
independence of the voices and the balance of rhythmic activity be- 
tween them; (c) the organization of the harmonic background，es- 
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Pecially the coordination of the harmonic rhythm with the melodic 
rhythm. 

Smaller details，such as decisions as to the correctness of a single 
note, are of much less Significance. Moreover, such details vary greatly 
With the wide diversity of style throughout the Period we are study- 
ing, while the larger Principles indicated above remain valid for coun- 
terpoint in any style which embraces harmony as well as melody. The 
student who has acquired a good knowledge of harmony is urged to 
write his counterpoint in several different harmonic，melodic，and 
Thythmic styles， 

Additional material for exercises should be selected from musical 
jiterature， following the example of the given Parts in exercise no LI. 
下 he exercise material in this book cannot be regarded as su 伍 cient 
Practice for those who wish to achieve facility in contrapuntal writing. 
The questions are intended asspecimenk of the kind of exercise required， 
and it is expected that both reacher and student will devise further exer- 
cises of a similar nature. 


I， Write melodic lines in two-pPart counterpoint to the Parts given 
below, in accordance with the following schedule. The given Parts 
may be transposed if a change of key or of pitch location is desired. 


(a) A bass in steadily moving nores of equal time value 

(b) An upper Part in notes of equal value 

(c) A lower Part of comparable importance to the given Part 
(d) The same, but an upper Part 

(e) A counterpoint having the same Pitch location as the given Part 


Jn each instance, more than one version should be made. 


dzzdazzte Aw 


(from Bach 一 Cporale Prelude, Crist jag 训 Toder Banmdez) 
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(from Corelli 一 Sozata, ob. 3, 70. 9) 


Moderato 


(from Bach 一 4rt of Fzgve) 


2。 Construct Phrases in two-part counterpoint on the following 


了 Patterns of harmonic rhythm. 


dmdarrte 
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(b) 

Ahfoderato 

Bi I_ V I 理工 下 了 工 
no 


3， Construct a mnusical sentence of two Phrases in two-part counter- 
Point fulflling these specifications: 
(a) The first phrase begins in 下 -fat major and modulates to C 
minor ending with a half-cadence in that key. 
(b) The second Phrase begins in C minor and returns to the orig- 
inal key, ending with an authentic cadence. 
4 Construct a phrase in two-part counterpoint in which the element 
of chromaticism is introduced in both voices. 


CHAPTER SI 


涂 妊 


MOTIVE STRUCTURE 


melodic units, called motives. A rigid defhinition of the limits of a 
mnusical motive js as impractical as a description of the size of a 
thought or an idea. Some have called the motive a compPlete musical 
thought，while others have stressed its quality as an irreducible mini- 
mum of musical meaning. Here we shall resort to showing by musical 
examples the melodic Patterns to be designated as motives， many of 
Which are capable of further subdivision into groups of tones which 
We would still call motives. This way of avoiding the direct definition 
of the motive permits a degree of flexibility at least, and it has the merit 
of being an appProach to the subject in terms of music itself. 
The length of these motives varies from one beat to three measures， 
or even longer. They may contain as few as two notes Or as Inany as 
fifteen or more, as will be seen in the examples. 


『 MOST cases, Phrases in instrumental music are made up of smaller 


RHYTHMIC TYPES 


Most often the motive takes the rhythmic form of an anacrusis, 


acting as a long or short up-beat, terminating in a down-beat. 
9 
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EXK. 155. Mozart 一 Dive7tizjpezzto Jor Fiojizp Fiolo ad Cello, 民 .863 


Legretto 忆 
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EX. 198. ]. S. Bach 一 Cljavier Cozcerto 到 站 Mizzor 


dllegro 


工 he opposite rhythmic type of motive begins with a down-beat, and 
ends in an up-beat. This up-beat, it wii be noticed, does not serve as an 
anacrusis leading into the next down-beat, There is a clear impression 
of punctuation in the line between the motives, like a comma or a slight 
intake of breath. 


EX. 156. Grieg 一 Piazo Cozcerto, ob. 26 


Liegro ztolto MOderato 
@ 


， [er 一 | 民 FF Rs 时 
[srrr | 一 人 gr 一 一 


Athird rtype both begins and ends with a down-beat. The rhythmic 
ettect is Positive and block-like，with less feeling of forward motion 
than in the two other types. 


EX, 157. Beethoven 一 Q@Qzwartetb5 ob 18， 7270. 7 


diegro coz brio 


The following example by Bach begins with a motive of this third 
tyPe, and continues with very short motives of the anacrusis type. 


MELODIES OF ONE MOTIVE 


The number of motives used to form a melodic phrase is usually not 
严 ore than three or four, and often is only one. This indicates a Pref- 
Erence of composers for' coherence and unity of material, or concen- 
tration rather than too much variety of musical thought in one phrase. 
了 he melodies in the following three examples are constructed each 
from asingle motive, using Principles of motive variation to Some extent， 
了 example 159 the motive could be regarded as embracing either three 
Or Six notes, as shown by the brackets. 


EX, I59. Brahms, 一 Jpzter77zezZO，0 力 .277 710. 了 


Lizzda7zte co7 711OtD 


Presto 
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EX. 161. Schubert 一 Sozzata, o 鸭 .93 


Com zzzoto 


三 三 一- 二 二 三 
二 三 三 三 二 


Sometimes development of the jine is carried on through the use of 
only Part of rhe motive. This method is illustrated by the two examples 
below. In the Haydn melody trhe motive is of a rhythmic type similar 
to that in example 156, and the second half of the motive，with slight 
Variations in interval, is employed ro extend the phrase. In the Brahms 
example the motive is first shortened by dropping its first three notes， 
then by cutting short the terminating down-beat, 


EX,. 162, Haydn 一 @zxarteb ob. 77, ?20. 1 


dllegro 
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MOTIVE VARIATION 


Motives undergo extcnsive variation without losing their identity， 
thus providing considerable variety within the unity of repetition. The 
most natural variation is that of transposition，which brings not only 
change in Pitch but also some changes in the intervals, due to the new 
Position in the scale. 


EX. 164. J. S. Bach 一 Orgaz Trio 记 2 G 


EX. 165. Bcethovcn 一 Stripg Trio, ob 9 20. 7 


Liegro coz brio 
下 


A motive may be varied by diminution. In the following example, the 
Imotive of threc notes is first transposed and the time values are halved. 
On its third appearance, still in diminution' it is extended by the addi- 
tion of two eighth-notcs, The motivc markcd 六 could be interpreted as 
avariant of q by contrary motion。 


EX, 166. ]. S. Bach 一 本 ell-tezzbered Clavier 1，Faugrie 10. 714 


Variation by augmentation, the time values doubled， quite naturally 
has the effect of slowing down the motion of the melody, In this frag- 
ment from the Brahms G major violin sonata it js used to mark the 
return of the theme of the rondo, much as an actual ritardazdo might 
be applied. 
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EX. 167. Brahms 一 So7zzata for Fiolim azd Piazo, ob. 78 


dllegro molto 71zoderato 


Jnversion, with the intervals of the motive arranged in contrary mo- 
tion to trhe original, and retrograde motion (the motive written back- 
Wards),， are other resources of variation. Retrograde forms are rarely 
empjloyed since ir is very difcult for the ear to recognize a motive 
Played in this fashion. The motive is Presented in inversion in the ex- 
ample below， 


EX, 168. ]. S. Bach 一 Tapo-bart 17zweztio7z 720. 7 


tnzerSioP 


Transposition，inversion，and retrograde motion sometimes mean 
Variation so slight as to be hardly noticed. In the following exarmple， 
the small motive of four sixteenth-notesis an element of unity Presented 
in various forms, A larger classification into motives of three and four 
beats is indicated by the brackets above the sta 任 . These relationships 
are to be remarked: is the retrograde inversion of ai d is rerrograde 
of c, transposed; is either retrograde or inversion of e, transposedi e 
isa variant of ain one interval, also transposed. 
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王 . 169. Vivaldi 一 Fiojiz Co7zcerto, ob. 3 10. 6 


王 the process of variation more radical changes may be made in the 
诅 tervals or the rhythm of the motive. Much the commonest method js 
to Vary the intervals while Preserving rhe rhythmic Pattern. In fact, 
ihe identity (fa motive can in most cases be maintained effectively by 
the rhythm alone，even when rhe intervals and the direction of the 
melodic outline have been compPletely altered. Compare the forms of 
the motive in the example below. 


EX, 170. Brahms 一 Qzizztetb o 力 . 7277 


Unm poco allegretto 


When there are variations in rhythm as well as in intervals, the deri- 
Vation of the motive may no longer be evident. The rhythm should be 
but slightly varied if the thematic connection between the motive and 
jes variant is to be kepb as in example I7I. Here the second measure 
Femains recognizable as a variation of the first measure, in spite of a 
thythmic alteration which， although slight in appearance，completely 
Hpsets the distribution of rhythmic weight in the motive, The third 
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eighth-note, a simple Passing-tone, becomes in measure two the tone 
of chief rhythmic stress, by virtue of its comparative length and its 
introduction by skip of a fourth.。 


EX. I71. 本 S. Bach 一 Tabo-part 172Ve7ztio7zz 720. 了 


Decorative tones of all types may be used to vary the motive. In the 
following example the outline of the motive is Preserved by the tones 
sounded on rhe beats. The added notes are factors of the harmony. This 
isthe simplest and most easily followed decorative variation of a motive. 
了 Example 173 shows the decorative variation carried a little further， 
Particularly in the new version of motive 4 Presented in the third 
measure, 


EX, 172, Brahms 一 Sy71t 力 Do7zy 720. 子 


dllegro 8giocoro 
ER 
ES 。 Te -一 一 


TVnas. 


EX, I73. Mozart 一 Rozdo, 玉 . 494 


Liegretto 
可 


Finally, the Process of variation may result in the formation of a new 
motive. This is a true function of development in music and, although 
not strictly within the scope of a study of counterpoint, the Principle 
Imay appropriately be brought to the studenc's attention as an aspect of 
Imotive variation. In the example below can be scen the Progressive 
change of the motive through three variations. 工 he first variant lacks 
only one note of the original. The second can still be identified as a 
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Variation. The last would certainly not be recognized as the same 
motive if we had not witnessed the intervening stages of the metamor- 


Phosis. 
Ex, 174. Brahms 一 Sexteb ob 28 
egro zaa mo7 trobpow 


站 让 二 二 二 研 全 计生 汝 


Poceo.j espresstpo 


一 “一 一 


证 二 人 
三 三 三 一 


See also example 166 for a similar process of evolution in motive 
Structure. 


MELODIES OF TWO MOTIVES 


When the melody contains two different motives, this circumstance 
alone may furnish su 伍 cient variety so that little variation of the motives 
is needed in the course of the phrase. The order of Presentation of the 
two motives is also a source of variety. In the following example, the 
Symmetry of regular alternation of the motives' a 和 ua 2 is further 
emphasized by the motives being of equal two measure lengths. Slight 
Variation other than that of transposition is applied to the motives. 


EX. 175. Haydn 一 Sy7zztbjpozy 冯 站 Majom 70. 2107 “Cloc 有 2 


ioace @ 旋 


Of more interest is the arrangement below, 4 4 及 4 4. Moreover， 
the difference in length of the motives a and 0 helps to avoid the reg- 
mlarity and sing-song effect felt in example 175. 
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EX. 176. 本 S. Bach 一 本 el1-tezjzbpered Cjavier 1 Fazgxe 70. 7 了 


In example I77 the order of motives is ea 2 已 am and they are joined 
in an exceptionally smooth and Howing melodic curve. 


EX. 177. Schumann 一 @xarteb5 ob. 91) 10. 2 


dlegro wiuace 


MELODIES OF .MORE THAN TWO MOTIVES 


Phrases made of three and four motives do not Possess the thematic 
unity of the Preceding tyPes, although it is generally Possible to inter- 
Pret some of the morives as variations of others, e. g. motive d in cx- 
ample 1I78，which might conceivably have been derived from 2. Such 
questions of derivation cannot as a rujle be answered with certainty, but 
arguing the case js always beneficial and stimulating to the musical 
imagination. 

Je is logical for certain types of themes,， such as rather long fugue 
Subjects, to Present several motives as material for subsequent develop- 
ment. 


EX. 178. ].S. Bach 一 栈 eJi-tezzibpered Clavier, 1 Fzgze 110O. 73 
世人 ( 
一 一 一 


ABSENCE OF MOTIVE STRUCTURE 


Not all melodies are formed by the Procedures just described, nor is 
motive structure an indispensable attribute of good melody. lt wil be 
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found extensively in instrumental music as an important element of 
coherence, but this coherence may be achieved in other ya7s and may 
notat all times be desired by the compPoser. 

One may analyze any melodic line as a long series of different mo- 
tives, or fnd grounds for the conclusion that some of these are variants 
of others. Bur it would be a mistake to deny that melodies are some- 
times developed in complete freedom, without thought of motives and 
theit variation. Such is Perhaps the case with the following melody by 
Beethoven. 


EX. 179. Beethoven 一 Sozata for Fiojizz az1d Piazz0, oz 2f 


ddagio aolto ebpre5yiuo 


MOTIVES IN TWO-PART WRITING 


When two voices are employed, each part may have its own distinct 
motive structure, the motives of one voice bearing little or no resem- 
blance to those of the other voice. 


EX. !8o. Haydn 一 Quartet， ob. 76, 10. 6 


Liegretto 一 


和 袜 坟 2. 
三 三 = 三 二 三 三 


用 


一 
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EX, 181. 本. S. Bach 一 Cjprozzratic Faztayy az2d Fzgze 


The mortives need not be of the same length in the two voices. In the 
example below, the left-hand Part consists of one long motive，while 
the upper Part is made up of motivcs onc-fourth as long. 


EX,. 182. ]. S. Bach 一 Tpree-bart 17pzwezztio7zz 00. 9 


| 间 > 
二 


IMITATION 


More commonly, and especially in mnusic of a contrapuntal nature， 
the same motives will appear in both voices. This is called imitation. 
The imiration of a motive in another voice may be literal, or it may 
occur in any of the forms of motive variation described above.Example 
183 ilustrates the literal imitation， at the fourth above,， by the right 
hand, of the motives in the left-hand Part, 
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EX. 183. Mozart 一 Piazo Co7zzcerto, 玉 . 937 


dllegro 
一 ， 


JIn the following example， in which trhe lower voice jmitates the 
Upper，the rhythmic pattern of the motives is Preservecd，while the 
imelodic intervals are changed. 


EX, 184. Mozart 一 Sozatb, 开 . 330 
pdamte cantabile 


With two motives，considerable variety of distribution is possible, 
with or without motive variation. The motives are not necessarily Pre- 
Sented in the same order in both voices. 


EX. 185. Handel 一 Comzcerto Groyso ?0. 70 
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Literal imitation of the first motive by the second voice gives the 
impression that the second voice is to be developed in canon, but in 
most cases the regular imiration js not carried out beyond a few meas- 
ures, In the next example the canon at the fourth below is abandoned 
after three measures. This e 任 ect of partial canon was very Popular with 
eighreenth-century composers. 


EX. 186. Mozart 一 @zarte 开 , 877 
dllegretto 


The following incomplete canon at the second above is maintained 
somewhat longer, The two voices involved have about the same Pitch 
location, 

EX. 187. Handel 一 Sozata for To Opboer apitpb Figzred Basy, mo0. 6 


dFettxoyo 
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Occasionally the second voice imitates the first by contrary motion， 
creating a type of melodic inversion. 


EX. 188. ]. S. Bach 一 Cporaje Prelzde, 栈 ezm Wi 训 POcj5temz NOte7 
3e 


The imitation ofren begins in the second voice before the original 
motive has finished, causing an overlapping of motives, This happens 
in many of the examples given in this chaprer and may be Said to be a 
characteristic feature of contrapuntal style. 


EX. 189. Mozart 一 Somata for Fioliz az2d Piaz10, 天 .402 


Liegro mazoderato 


SEQUENCE 


The scquence， by definition，involves borh imitation and motive 
Structure. By repetition of a melodic Pattern transposed, the melodic 
jline imitatcs itself，as in the following example. Here there are two 
motives, one for each Part. 
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EX. 190. Haydn 一 Syzzjpozpy 廊 'G Major，“Szrprire”710. 94 


Tioace 0530i 


Jmitation of mortives between the two voices gives added interest to 
harmonic scquences, In the next example a simple root Progression by 
descending steps is by this means transformcd into a fairly complex 
contrapuntal rexture, Especiaily noteworthy are the cross accents of 
the melodic rhythms, and their relation to the rhythm of the harmonic 
changes. 


EX, 191, ]. S. Bach 一 1tajiiaz Comcerto 


When two motivcs are used in che Sequence, the imitation may alter- 
nate between the voices, giving a motivestructure of a 轧 afor one voice， 
againsca 2 for the other as in the following. 


EX. 192. ]. S. Bach 一 Orgaz Fugte za C Hipor 
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下 XERCISES 


三 二 三 


f Apply the following Procedures of variation to the above motive; 
(a) transposition，(b) diminution，(c) inversion，(d) retrograde mo- 
tion，(e) variation of intervals, not rhythm，( 们 variation of rhythmy 
not intervals，(g) variation of botrh rhythm and intrervals, (h) addition 
of decorative tones. 

2. Construct three different melodic phrases (single line)， using ex- 
clusively the following motive. 


3. Construct three different melodic Phrases using in each the fol- 
lowing two motives exclusively. 


Q. 了 
4. Construct a phrase in two-Part counterpoint, using only the two 
Imotives below, and employing imitation . 


5. On the harmonic Patterns given，write sequences in tWO-Part 
counterpoint, with imitation 


(a) 
关 沽 % 玉 天 避 砚 打 同 王 配 末 克 交 [ 环 全 


A: Vofr 了 of 亚 亚 于 
mayjor 
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(b) 
了 4 开交 下 人 可 开 立 二 
minor 了 工 了 亚 
(c) 
人 
C: 区 依 Ap:vofI 开 和 下 二 半 
major BPvofI 工 交 


6 To the following given Parts, add second Parts in two-part coun- 
terboint, using imitation。 


(from Bach 一 Tpe Hzesical OFerizg) 


Liegro mioderatoO 


(b) 


《from Mozart 一 Sozata for Piojiz azd Piazo, 民 . go2) 
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7. Write rwo separate Phrases in two-part counterpoint, using only 
two motives. In the first Phrase, each voice ls made from one motive 
and there is no imiration between the voices. In the second phrase, con- 
structed from the same motives, both motives are used in borh voices. 
The phrases should be ten or twelve measures in length. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


认 婚 


IHREE-PART COUNTERPOINT 


HE texture of three-part writing has always recommended it- 
sclf to composcrs by virtue of che contrapuntal clarity it re- 
tains, while at the same time affording an adequate degree of 

harmonic fullness. A_ great contrapuntal era, the Baroque, centered its 
Polyphonic structures around a basic three-part construction (the trio- 
Sonata, Organ worlks for two manuals and Pedal, etc.), It is signifcant 
that in most of the four-voiced fugues of Bach a large Proportion of 
the counterpoint is in three parts, the complete texture of four voices 
bcing used for variety and climax. Three-part writing is especially ef- 
fective for keyboard music， Also，, many 3a Page of orchestral score, 
when octave doublings and subordinate harmonic background notes 
have been accountcd for，wil Prove to rest upon a fundamental basis 
of three“real” parts. 

Just as in two-part counterpoint, the voices， compared with one an- 
other are not always of equal melodic inportance. Subordinate voices 
nlay be sinple counterpoints nioving in notcs of unchanging time value， 
Such as eighths or sixteenths. The absence of rhythmic interest in the 
subordinare Parts helps to Preserve their function as accompanying 
voices and gives addcd prominence in the texture to the Principal voice， 
工 hese parts may nevertheless possess considerable interest as melodic 
lines and,， as in example 193，ofren do much more than fill out the 
harmony. 

118 
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EX, 193. 本 S. Bach 一 Cporale Prelzude, Nzzz frext et 


This predominance of one voice over the other cwo can be brought 
about by other means. For instance, in exatmple no. 21o the orchcstra- 
tion gives Promincnce to the upper voice，although the rwo lower 
Parts would seem to have more rhythmic interest. The combination of 
Violas and "celli far overbalances the single bassoon and trhe low basscs. 

More often there is but one Part moving in equal values as a foil 
for the two-part rhythmically varied counterpoint in the other voices。 


EX. 194. ]. S. Bach 一 Tbree-bart 172Vezztio7z 170. 7 
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EX. 195. Handel 一 Cozcerto Grosso 10. 了 


Menmztet 


EX,. 196. Beethoven 一 Sozzata for iojizp az2d Piazo, o 为 . 30, 220 


Liegretto 
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If cewo of the parts move in Parallel thirds or sixths they become Prac- 
tically one Part, so rhat what appears to be a three-Part texture js actu- 
ally more like two-Part writing. In example 197 the lowest voice 
Possesses little rhythmic independence but it has at least the contrast of 


EX. 197. Haydn 一 @zxarteb oz. 77, 0. 7 


melodic curve. Example 198 is unusual in that the parallel thirds occur 
berwecn outside voices. In the third of these examples, no. 199,， the 
Parallel motion is just as continually Present but in changing pairs of 
Voices，so that there is more indebendence in the three individual 
melodic linecs. 

While examples 197, 198 and 199 show that three-part counterpoint 
训 Practical use varies a great deal in respect to the rejlative significance 
of the three lines, the higher and more satisfactory type of three-part 
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EX. 198. Mendelssohn 一 Orga7zz So7zdta， o 力 .69 10. 2 


Liegro zzoderato 


counterpoint consists of a combination of three melodies which are 
fairly independent in theirrhythmic patterns and melodic curves. They 
have the same harmonic basis and agree in general style, and their motive 
Structure Wi usually show some imitation between the voices. Fol- 
lowing are four examples in different styles. 
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EX. 200. JS. Bach 一 Tpe 4rt of Fugzxe, Coztrabzzzctuy 了 


EX. 201. Beethoven 一 So7zzata for "Celio azd Piazo, o 访 . 2102, 10. 1 


Liegro vivace 
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EX. 202.Franck 一 Q@zxartet 


Poco /erto En 
写 三 2 2 


EX. 203. Mozart 一 Qzarteb5 开 . 387 


hfolto allegro 


The addition of athird voice brings very little in the way of modifca- 
tion of the Principles underlying two-Part writing. Considered by Pairs, 
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the voices bear the same relationships as in two-Part counterpoint. The 
interval of a perfect fourth, however, is no longer regarded as a dis- 
sonant interval unless its lower tone js at the same time the lowest of 
the three voices. The Presence of a third or fifth beneath seems to 
stabilize this interval. 

JIn general, what takes Place in the outside (upper and lower) voices 
is much more Prominent to the ear than activities involving the inner 
voice. Direct octaves and fifths, and approaches to dissonant intervals 
by similar motion，are less pronounced when one of rhe Parts is an 
jnside Part. The acceptability of these effects must nevertheless still be 
judged according ro rhe merits of each case, on the basis of rhythmic 
accentuation of the interval in question and the desired independence 
of the voices. 

The progression of a diminished fifth ro a Perfect ffth，usually 
avoided in two-parc writing, is commonly used in two upper voices 
when the bass moves to rhe third of the chord represented by the second 
interval. 


EX. 204 


下 二 二 -下 三 
人 到 
所 Se 


The cross relation of the tritone is freely used when the progression 
人 om fifth to fourth degree takes Place in the inner Part. 
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EX. 206. J. S. Bach 一 Orgez Fzgzxe 轧 4 Major 


HARMONY 


As will be seen from almost any of the examples，harmonic Prin- 
ciples of doubling are constantly ignored in favor of effective melodic 
movement. On the other hand，doublings of modal degrees are noft 
allowed to become so marked as to weaken the total effcct of ronality， 
and doublings of tendency tones are carefully managed so that inde- 
Pendence of the voices will not be seriously impaired. 

Although three parts are now available, it js.not necessary to include 
all the factors of the chords. The ffth is ofrten omitted，pPermitting 
doubling of the root or the third. Even rhe rhird is somerimes left out， 
and fifth and third，without root，are used on occasion to represent 
the comblete triad. 

Harmonic dissonances are employed but if the style is at all contra- 
Puntal the dissonant factors are ordinarily capable of being analyzed as 
contrapuntal tones. In the following example， recognition of the se- 
quence of seventh chords as such seems Preferable to complex explana- 
tions based on delayed resolutions of the suspensions etc. 
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奴 . 208. Haydn 一 Oxford Sy7jzbpjbo7zzy 


Dk mw 可 7Z7 了 


In example 2og there is less emphasis on harmony， 工 wo analyses of 
the harmonic Progressions are offered. The lower，with a chord on 
each beat, is certainly heard, but the upPer and simpler line of symbols 
gives an entirely satisfactory explanation of the harmonic background 
upon which the voices are constructed. 


EX, 209. ]. S. Bach 一 Tell-tezzbered Clauiem 1 Prelzde 70.9 


In the next example note the following harmonic features: 4 tonic 
six-four chord; dominant seventh chord with seventh in the bass; C 
submediant seventh chord; d doubled third degree; e weak root Progres- 
sion JI-IV. 
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EX. 210, Beethoven 一 Syzzbpjpozy zzo. 9 


Legro a5sdi 
vaive. | 一 AN -一 ~ 


P | ce. 轧 e. 着 - 宣 ee ~ 一 


ER 于 一 “5 司 


D: 工 vfmry VyrwIm 区 II mr 


Melodic chromaticism is most successful when Sparingly employed 
and combined with diatonic movemenr in other voices。 


EX, 2II, Beethoven 一 Sozata for Piojip azd Piazo， 0 力 .96 


Poco allegretto 
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VERTICAL SONORITIES 


Animportant aspPect of all counterpoint is the effect in sound of com- 
binations of intervals resulting from the meeting of independent Voices， 


EX. 212. Handel 一 Suite mo. 7 LIiezza1zde 


E: V WofVI YI 亚 V[ 开 VI 


In this example, the following superpositions of intervals are found 
at the points indicated: 

4 Perfect ffth on minor seventh 

minor seventh on Perfect fifch 

c major seventh on minor third 

d minor seventh on major sixth 

e minor seventh on minor Sixth 
In example 213 

4 Perfect fourth on major seventh 

尺 Perfect fourth on Perfect octave 
JIn example 214: 

4 major ninth on minor ninth 

2 minor ninth on major ninth 

c major ninth on major ninth 


EX. 213.].S.Bach 一 Fremcp Szite mo. 7 dieza11de 
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EX. 214. 本 S. Bach 一 Partita mo0. 9 Gigve 


Jr is rrue that these combinations of notes can be related to series of 
thirds, identified as known chords. Thus example zfa, a and bwould 
suggest a dominant eleventh chord; :13, w a seventh chord on the sub- 
mediant; and 214, 轧 a supertonic ninrh, Bur chese are artificial designa- 
tions and we know that the dissonant rones are sounding against much 
Simpler chords. 

工 he student is urged ro read over as much contrapuntal music as 
Possible，noting chese combinations，or vertical cross sections. They 
not only are characteristic signs of good counterpoint，but also they 
represent an evolutionary stage in the establishment of new chords. The 
Particular order of superposition of the inrervals and the resultant spac- 
ing give each of these combinations an individuality much appreciated 
by composers in the twentieth century. 


HARMONIC ACTIVITY 


The frequency with which root changes occuris subject to all varia- 
tions in this as in all types of counterpoint. It is Perhaps possible to say 
rhat the fewer chords in the phrase, the more contrapuntal the music， 
but contrabuntal music can nevertheless possess a great deal of harmonic 
activity, In the following example a change of root is made on nearly 
every eighth-note in a fast tempo. The contrapuntal quality of the 
mnusic is due to the linear independence of accent and melodic curve. 
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EX. 215. Mozart 一 尼 iz1e Reizze Gigre, 玉 . 974 


dl1egro mi 


A comparison of the two illustrations below will show that harmonic 
dissonance is not in itself capable of imparting contrapuntal feeling ro 
the texture, and that the contrapuntal quality can be Present along with 
active harmony. In both excerpts a root change is felc on each succes- 
sive eighth-note, or nearly so. The Bach example js much less dissonant 
harmonically than that by Haydn yet it is unquestionably the more 
contrapuntal of the cwo, 


EX. 216. Haydn 一 Sozata NO. 16 


Prertirriz710 
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Spacing of the three Parts is to a large extent infuenced by the Pitch 
location of the parts involved, and this is in turn determined by the 
choice of instruments. When freedom is Permitted by these factors， 
the spacing will still be affecred by the direction of the melodic curves。 

Spacing of all kinds is used in contrapuntal texture, the Placing of the 
Sonorities being more a matter of taste and styjle than of any observable 
rule. On a keyboard instrument it is natural to depart from an even 
distribution by placing rhe two upper voices close together within the 
reach of the right hand， jeaving a wider space between them and rhe 
third voice. This Procedure is also followed occasionally in writing for 
orher han keyboard instruments, although as already remarked, the in- 
Sruments employed will be the chief deciding factor. 


SPACING | 


EX. 218. Schumann 一 Orgazz Frigre ozz the Nazze of Bac 甩 ob. 6o, 7zo. 7 


了 4a72850771 


人 二 : 
Ne 
EX. 219. C. P. 下. Bach 一 Trio zz G Major 
471da7zt1710 
了 ee PASS 
viojin 
天 一 | 


violin ] 
Cs 一 | 


eello 一 
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The opposire method, Placing the two lower voices close, with the 
Wider spaces between the upPper rwo Parts, is nor usually to be Tecom- 
mended. The sound of the Pair of voices in close Position In 3 low 
Tegister lacks clarity and is less agreeable to the ear, but such an arrange- 
ment is sometimes used for variety. 


Ex. 220. ]. S. Bach 一 楞 ell-temzbpered Claviem， 了 Fugze 70. 20 


When a keyboard instrument is combined with a string or wind 
jnstrument the composer considers the sonority of each 3 an indi- 
Vidual, as well as the sound of both together, The srudent js advised 
to give some thought to this Point in his Perusal of mnusic in connection 
with contrapuntal studies, but he is also reminded that Tastery of idio- 
matic writing for instruments demands special study of the instruments 
themselves, a subject rather beyond the scope of a study of counter- 
Point. ， 

Anexampleis given heretoillustrate the effectiveness of an unusually 
wide spacing of three lines for violin and piano. 


EX. 221. Brahms 一 Sozzata for Piojizz az2d Piamzo, o 力 . 78 


Jiwace zza mo07 tobbo 
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As a rule the spacing is continually changing, combining the above 
arrangements with a disposition in which the Parts are more evenly 
Spaced, in close or open Position。 


EX. 223. 本 S. Bach 一 Brazdezpuirg Cozcerto 00. 了 


Presto 


EX, 222. Beethoven 一 Qrartet o 力 737 


JIn both of these examples by Bach the part in running eighth-notes 
acts as accompanying counterpoint to the other two voices, which are 
in each instance unifed by the imitation of motives. The grouping of 
two and one is further accentuated by the different tone colors em- 
Ployed, one violin against two fures, and one fure against two violin 
Parts. Note the diversity in rhythmic value of che nores sounding to- 
gether in any given measure, a diversity not only in the lengchs of the 

| notes but also in their rhythmic stress， 

The student is referred to examples 226, and 227 for further illustra- 
tion of this point. 


When all three voices are of the same Pitch location the Parts w 记 
inevitably cross over one another (examples 223,，224). 
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EX. 224.]. S. Bach 一 Szyite mo. 2) RRozdeaz 


Unisons areemployed in the manner described in the chapter dealing 
with two-Part counterpoint (see page 8I). As in the last two examples， 
an occasional unison will occur when two or more voices have similar 
Pitch locations and so may cross each other rather frequently. This 
crossing of voices is more and more to be expected as the number of 
Voices increases, unless the melodic curves are to move in Very restricted 
Tange. In three-Part counterpoint unisons are rare betwecn the upper 
and lower voices, although it is Possible to have all three Parts in unison， 
asin example 224. Here the branching out of the voices from a common 
tone is a typical contrapuntal e 任 ect. 
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EX. 225. Mozart 一 Q@zarte 玉 . 8977 


dzzdazzte 2 一 一 Eee 
芝 
卫 
ea 
三 
3 SS 
卫 


In contrapuntal style the voices do not usually start their Phrases at 
the same moment， especially if important motives are being imitated 
at the beginning of the phrase. Likewise the voices will drop out at 
different points in the course of the music, except that they are likely 
to finish together at cadences. This entering and leaving at different 
times contributes to the independence of the parts and adds variety 
to the texture. 

The entrance of a significant motive following a short silence is also 
a means of calling the listener's attention to a different voice, like the 
second oboe Part in the third measure of example 226. 
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EX. 226. 本 . S. Bach 一 Srxite 访 C Hajor, Ozxverture 


Tivace 一 


The introduction of rests of short duration into the melodic lines 
lightens the texture and helps to clarify the motive structure. Rests 
can be employed without destroying the continuiry of the melodic 
lines, as may be seen from the following example. 


EX. 227. 儿 . S. Bach 一 Tpree-bart 1z2Vezztioz2 10. 9 
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上 XERCISES 


JIn writing exercises in three-Part counterpoint, the main points to be 
kept in mind are: the individual quality of che melodic linesi the rela- 
tive independence of the melodic curves and rhythmsi the balance of 
rhythmic activityi the organization of che harmony and of the harmonic 
rhythmy; motive structure and imitation; spacing; and the vertical com- 
binations of intervals created by the councerpoint. 

The student js advised to cultivate an attitude which we may call 
“contrapuntal curiosity.”By this we mean the urge to scek combina- 
tions of tones which give sonorities new to him，but which he can 
nevertheless justify through logic and principles of musical Practice， 
in other words to make some discoveries of his own in the realm of 
contrapuntal Possibilities. Excesses in this direction on the student's 
Part are excusable as representing a Phase in his development and as a 
natural result of concentration on the contrapuntal element in mnusic, 

fL. (a) On each of the three harmonic patterns given below，write 
two different phrases in three-part counterpoint in which one of the 
Voices moves in steady eighth-notes, while the other two are varied in 
rhythm. 

(b) On each of the rhree Patterns construct two di 作 erent phrases 
in three-part counterpoint, one voice in steady eighth-notes, one voice 
in steady sixteenths, and the third voice in varied rhythm. 

(c) On each of the three Patterns construct three di 任 erent phrases 
in three-part counterpoint, all the voices being of equal importance 
melodically, and using imitation. 


(a) 
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2，Continue, for one phrase in each case, the following beginnings. 
Maintain unity of style and employ imitation based on the mortives 
suggested by the given fragments. 


(a) 4mdante (Bach) 


3. Add upper and lower contrapuntal Parts, in consistent style, to 
the following given Part. 
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(from Bach 一 Orgaz Fazgze 记忆 Mizzor) 


4. Add a suitable inner part to the following. 


(from Handel 一 Sozata for Flzte Witp Figtred Ba51) 


5.。Construct a musical sentence of three Phrases in three-part coun- 
terpoint, according to the following specifications: 
(a) The instruments used are violin, viola, and violoncello. 
(b) The first phrase is in G major, ending with a half cadence， 
(c) The second Phrase modulates to 上 上 minor， ending with a ca- 
dence in rthar key. 
(d) The chird phrase returns to the original key. 
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6. Construct a musical sentence of three phrases in three-part coun- 

terpoint, according to the following specifications: 

(a) The instruments used are fure, oboe, and clarinet. 

(b) The first Phrase is in A minor ending with a deceptive ca- 
dence. 

(c) The second phrase contains a modulating sequence, ending in 
akey other than A. 

(d) The third phrase returns to the original key. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


兴 妊 


COUNTERPOINT IN MORE 
THAN THREE PARTS 


HEN the number of contrapuntal voices js greater than three， 

WVV one very natural result is a fullness of harmony not felt in 

two- and rhrce-part writing. This js especially a character- 

ijstic of four-part counterpoint, since the four-voiced texture is by far 

the commonest basis of harmonic music. The parts usually stand in 

the broad relationship of soprano, alto，tenor， and bass, and tend to 

combine vertically into triads with one factor doubled, or into com- 
Plete seventh chords. 

Contrapuntally, this tendency is a defect rather than a virtue. In 
four-part writing the problem of achieving independence of the me- 
lodiclines is rendered more di 伍 cult by the fact that we hear almost any 
combination of four notes as a chord. The combinations we accept and 
classify as chords originated in his way- 

The student who has learned about chords and chord Progressions 
in the study of harmony will ask what is the di 人 erence between four- 
Part harmony and four-part counterpoint. These are not，however， 
Inutually exclusive concepts. All four-Part counterpoint is harmonic 
because the combination of four tones makes a chord. Four-Part har- 
mony, on the other hand, is contrapuntal only to the degree that the 
four Parts have individuality and independence as melodic lincs, accord- 
ing to the Principles we have discussed in Previous chapters. 

Ir would not be easy to say whether the following excerPt 
should be designated as harmonic or as contrapuntal. Considercd secp- 
arately each voice is fairly melodic. Bur rhe Parts are lacking in inde- 
Pendence of rhythm and there is little independence in thc combined 


melodic curves. 


143 
下 
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Greater independence of melodic rhythm and curve, as shown in 
example 23o, adds to the contrapuntal as opposed to the harmonic ef- 
fect. Norte that the high Points of the curves occur at different rimes， 


EX. 228. Beethoven 一 Q@Qzarteb o 为 78, 710. 了 


Limdazzte ca7ztapbile 


-组 and that at least one of the vertical combinarions of intervals, such as 
that on the first beat of measure two, does not form one of the chords in 
人 common use. In comparison with example 228，this excerpt goes far 
| 一 上 toward demonstrating the difference between four-part harmony and 
= four-pPart counterpoint. 
画 
EX. 230. 丁 S. Bach 一 Tpe 4rt of Fzgre, Co7ztrabz72CtLUS TI 
肋 
瑟 


The next example is much more contrapuntal in that each line pos- 
Sesses an individual rhythmic vigor and the melodic curves are more 
independent than in the Beethoven phrase. There is strong emphasis on 
the harmonic effect, however, as all Parts come together to complere 
the harmony on all beats. 


EX. 229. Handel 一 Comzcerto Grosyo NO. 2 


Observations regarding harmonic doubling made in connection with 
two- and three-part counterpoint remain valid for counterpoint in 
Imore than three Parts, The Primary concern is for the formation of 
good melodic lines, but the tonality should not be weakened by exces- 
sive doubling of the modal degrees. 

Wirh more than three parts many more variations in the relative 
importance of the voices become Possible. Very often an inside Part， 
or perhaps the bass, may be markedly subordinate in character, and lack- 
ing in melodic significance. Voices written in notes of equal time 
Values serve as background or decoration to the more important, 
zhythmically organized，voices. In the following illustration Imay be 
Seen two such parts, the bass in eighths and the tenor in sixteenths. 
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EX. 231. 丁 S. Bach 一 Cporaje Prelzde, Er ift dar 五 ci 


The lesser importance of parts of this type Probably accounts for 
the fact that they are sometimes permitted ro make certain consecutive 
octaves and other faulty motion against more important voices, a Pro- 
cedure which would be avoided berween rwo voices of equal melodic 
and thematic significance, Note the octaves in chis Passage. 


EX, 232, Beethoven 一 Sy71zbjo7zy NO. 了 


dlegro Wiolto 


Decisions as to the acceprtability of direct octaves and ffths and ap- 
Rgoaches to dissonant intervals by similar motion， are madc on the 
basis of the amount of emphasis given che intervals in question. If the 
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Voices involved are inside voices much less emphasis and Prominence 
is felo and some progressions are then used which would be less ac- 
ceptable between outside Parts. 

The striking series of consecutive ffths in the example below cannot 
be dismissed with a remark that the voices concerned are unimportant， 
Te is true that they are inside Parts but they are not subordinate voices， 
The fifths receive Prominence since they occur as resolutions of Pre- 
ceding dissonances and the spacing brings them to the listener's atten- 
tion. Although this is certainly an unusual Passage the Progressions rmmay 
be related to harmonic Practice through the circumstance that the bass 
moves to the third of the chord on the second beat of each measure. 
(See example 2of in Chaprter Seven.) 


EX. 233. Haydn 一 @zxarteb ob. 77, 720. 6 


Adifferent aspect of relationship between the four voicesisilustrated 
in example 234, Here is shown the entrance in the top voice of the well- 
known Passacaglia theme, at the start of the thirteenth variation. Obvi- 
ously this is the most important voice, but it is worthy of notice that 
the other three Parts are significant contrapuntal voices， anything but 
subordinate, with strong rhythmic structure, and demanding attention 
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through the imitation of well-defned motives. This is four-part coun- 
terpoint of a high level, 


加 
EX. 234. 本 . S. Bach 一 Passacagjia for Orga7z 


The process of doubling one Part by another in thirds or sixths may 
be applied to the voices in Pairs, so that a four-voiced texture is reduced 
to two fundamental lines with harmonic doubling or thickening. It is 
a way of gaining a full sonority without complicating the rhythmic 
texture but does not, of course, create four-Part counterpoint. 

Of the two examples below, that by Mozart is the more interesting 
for the vertical sonorities produced. If the thickening of the two 
melodic lines were intensifted by the addition of other intervals to each 
Parb one would have an example of so-called“chord streams,”used by 
certain twentieth-century composers. 

JIn the fragment from the Mendelssohn quartet it will be noticed that 
the two outside voices are Paired against the two inner Parts. 


EX. 235, Mozart 一 So74to, 及 . 933 


L7zda7zte 
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EX. 236. Mendelssohn 一 Qzarteb op. 8o 


Legro viuace ag5di 
一 


In the following example by Mozart，what appears to be four-part 
counterpoint is discovered on hearing to be a three-voiced texture. The 
Parts for Piano and 'cello are two versions of the same Part, 


EX. 237. Mozart 一 Piazo @zxarteb) 民 . 478 
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SPACING 


Four-part writing gives much opportunity for variety in spacing， 
from the very wide disposition shown in example 238 to the close Posi- 
tion of example 239. The inrervals berween the voices are, of course， 
always changing with the movements of the melodic curves， 


EX, 238. Beethoven 一 @zxarte5 2 妨 .1727 


The three upper voices may be Placed in close Posirion, leaving a 
wide space between them and the bass, an arrangement especially adap- 
table to the keyboard. 


Ice is likewise fairly common for the widest space to be found be- 
tween the inside parts, dividing the texture into two Pairs of voices, as 
in the example below. 
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| EX. 24o. ]. S. Bach 一 本 eji-temztbpered Clavier) 7 Fzgze 70. 和 

于 


EX. 241.】. S. Bach 一 Tpe 4rtof Fugxe, Co7zztrabz7zzCtS 7 


VERTICAL SONORITIES 


The vertical cross sections of four-part counterpoint give sonorities 
which are in some ways less suggestive than the open effects of three- 
Part writing, but they are often more dissonant, Dissonance is an essen- 
tial element in counterpoint since it arises from disagreement. It also 
contributes movement through its tendency forwards toward resolu- 
tion. The problem is one of retaining coherence of harmony while 
obtaining the most in contrapuntal effect by means of dissonances, The 


下 中 
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harmony is sometimes obscured or uncertain momentarily, as in the first 
half of the second measure in the example following. 


EX. 242. ]. S. Bach 一 下 ell-tezmzbered Clavier, 1 FEztgze 10. 24 


Here the three upper Parts quite evidently suggest harmony foreign 
to the bass tone D. Without the bass, the first two beats of measure two 
would be heard as supertonic followed by dominant harmony, The D， 
coming after the preceding dominant chord, implies the tonic harmony 
to which the other parts finally agree on the third beat. The effect is 
slightly more complex than the comparatively common suspension of 
dominant harmony over the tonic, as in the third measure (with modu- 
lation ro F-sharp). 

Regarded by intrerval vertically, the first half of measure two makes 
an eleventh chord on the mediant. 

In example 243，consider the following vertical relationships: 

4 acombination of inrervals that might be called a dominant chir- 
teenth chord, also motion in Parallel ninths between the outside voices， 
Violin and bass 

& Parallel seconds, oboe and violin; meeting of three voices in the 
minor second, F, 

C crossing of the three upper voices 

d the appoggiatura G-natural in the fure against the oboe's G- 
Sharp 

e momentary effect of a chord of fourths, B, E, A, D 

f Prominent movement of diminished to Perfect fifth in oboe and 
violin 

8 open fifth and fourth sonority just before the final chord 
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EX. 243. 丁 S. Bach 一 Brazdezpu7g Co7zcerto 10. 2 


Lizzda7zte 


eontinuo 


IMITATION 


As in all typPes of counrerpoint, imitation is freely used, It may serve 
as a unifying element in the individual lines (example 244)，or rhe 
motives may be passed about in all the parts (example 245). In the 
jatter example, notice that the motive Presented in the tenor apPears in 
augmentation in the bass, and in inversion in the soprano, 

Theelement of imitation may be Present as a natural consequence of 
writing as many as four Parts in consistent style， In fact，experience 
shows that it is not easy to compose a phrase in four-Part counterpoint 
with no imitation at all. This unconscious imitation，resulting from 3 
unity of melodic style, may be seen in examples 241 and 243. Although 
in these examples one can find similarities between motives，trhe dif- 
ference between this coherence and the deliberate exploitation of imita- 
tion in motive structure is at once apparent upon comparison with the 
following excerpts. 
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EX. 244. Mozart 一 Q@Qrarteb 开 . 了 87 


AMfolto allegro -一 


The imiration need not of course, occur in all the voices, as examina- 
tion of the ilustrations given will show. In example 242，the only 
significant motive，that in sixteenth-notes， appears alternately in the 
lower and upper Parts. In the Schumann example following, the three 
lower Parts are in imitation and are by this means set apart as accom- 
Paniment to the melody in the first violin. 
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EX. 246. Schumann 一 @zayteb o 力 . 417) 10. 2 


Limzdazte 


1 


卫 


S 


一 
乙 


RE 
二 


本 


了 一 和 一 


Another arrangement，often met with in fugal episodes， is that in 
Which the voices imirate in pairs. Any of trhe possible combinations 
Imay be used; bass with tenor, altro wirh sopranoi bass with alto, tenor 
Wirh sopranoi bass with soprano，tenor with alto, The first of these 
dispositions is shown in the example below. 


EX. 247. j. S, Bach 一 Clavier Cozcerto 友 Di2or 


dlegro (strings) 
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Jn the next illustration, the viola imitates the first violin by contrary 
motion. The second violin is imitated by the "cello in similar motion at 
the ffrh below. This fragment is an excellent instance of rransparency 
in texture resulting from the placing of the instrumental voices and rhe 
Use of rests. Examination of the entire development scction of this 
movement is recommended. 


EX, 248. Brahms 一 Quartet o 罗 . 87) 720. 2 


diegro mozz trobbo 


下 xampble 249, a brilliant Passage from a fast quartet movement, shows 
close imitation between the two violins, while viola and cello develop 
independent motives， 工 he melodic curves Possess real contrapuntal 
SwWeep. 

In the first six measures the two violin parts show a way of making 
counterpoint out of a simple scale in thirds. Taking the two Parts to- 
gether, the upPper notes form a scale of A_minor， starting on 王 . The 
eighth-notes form the Parallel thirds below. By the device of exchang- 
ing instruments on alrernate beats and introducing the short Suspensions 
an ef 人 fective rwo-part contrapuntal formula is created. Also ro be noted 
is the extraordinarily wide spacing between the ”cello part and the 
upPper voices. 
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EX. 249. Haydn 一 @zxarteb o 力 61) 710. 了 


Four-part counterpoint should find its ideal apPlication in string 
quartet writing，where individuality of the four instrumental Parts is 
highly desirable. Perusal of the vast string quartet literature shows， 
however, that the composer does not always find it appropriate for his 
exPressive Purposes, and that the four-Part contrapuntal texture Proves 
the more effective when not continually employed. 
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FIVE-PART COUNTERPOINT 


Counterpoint in more than four Parts is uncommon. More often 
than not, a five- or six-voiced texture will prove to contain at least one 
Part so deficicnt in melodic interest hat it cannot be called a real con- 
trapuntal voice. The texture tends ro thickness and obscurity of the 
individual parts，and unless it is very skillfully managed the effect 
Produced is rather one of harmony than of weaving voices. 

Writing in fve and six Parts js excellent contrapuntal Practice, The 
student will discover that after working in these rexrures for a time 
he will feel more freedom and flexibility in three- and four-part wrir- 
ing. 

Examples 2go through 255 are ro be studied with special attention to 
these Points: 

(a) Spacing 一 its effect on the clarity of the texture. 


EX. 240. ]. S. Bach 一 Brazdempzirg Co7zzcerto 70. 子 


Presto 
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(b) The use of rests to lighten the texture and permit entries of 
motives to be heard. 

(c) Melodic activity 一 whether the voices are all active at the same 
time, and the effect of this on the clarity of the music. 

(d) Imitation 一 its value in calling attention to the separate voices 
in turn, and as a unifying element. 

(e) Doubling of harmonic factors. 

(f) Vertical sonorities on Important beats. 

(g) Harmonic rhythm. 


The student is urged to consult in their entirety the works from 
Which these examples are taken, noticing especially the proportionate 
amount of five or six-part texture in a whole movement, and its relative 
effectiveness as compared with the rest of the music, Finding other 
examples in other works, including those of the twentierh cenrury, w 记 
also help him to form a true conception of the Place of complex 
counterpoint in musical compPosirion. 


EX. 25I. Mozart 一 Sy71zjo7z]， 天 .797 


Liegro zolto 


上 
b 
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EX. 292. 本 S. Bach 一 三 e1L-tezztzbpered Clavier, 也 Fzgrxe 720. 22 


如 
虽 4 寺 


有 和 


EX, 253, Mozart 一 Siri728 @Qzizztet 及 . 993 
diegro 
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SIX-PART COUNTERPOINT 


EX. 254. 本 S. Bach---Cporaje Prelzde, dz tiefer Not 


For purposes of study it has been thought advisable to adopt the 
Phrase, or melodic unit, as the basis for the form of all exercises. The 
reader should be reminded, however, that in actual practice the texture 
of musicis ever changing. The same phrase may be partly harmonic and 
Partly contrapuntal. The composer may elect to vary the contrapuntal 
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texture in the course of the Phrase anywhere from two to five or six 
voices, and he may also vary the contrapuntal quality of the Part wric- 
ing for reasons of taste and expression. The student will derive much 
benefic from a close study of this Practical apPlication in the works of 
different masters. But in the exercises he will be wise to insist on carry- 
ing out through at least a whole phrase whatever kind of contrapuntal 
Problem he sets out to solve. 

Some may wish to try their hand at counterpoint in seven and eight 
Parts. In this it is important to keep ro the standards of good counter- 
Point and refuse to accept solutions which have any Parts thar lack 
a reasonable degree of melodic value, If this Principle is not adhered 
to, such writing is useless as technical study. 


EXERCISES 


I.(a) On each of the three harmonic patterns given below，writc 
two different phrases in four-part counterpoint in which one voice 
moves in steady eighth-notes, one voice in steady SiXteenth-notes， and 
the other two voices in varied rhythm. 

(b) On each of the three Patterns construct two different Phrases 
in four-part counterpoint，one voice being a predominant melodic 
line，with the three accompanying voices in imitation among them- 
Selves. 

(c) On each of the three Patterns construct two di 任 erent Phrases 
in four-part counterpoint,， with imitation among all four voices. 


全 


(b) 
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(c) 


Moderato 
全 信 信人 放 全 让 让 信人 站 下 1 


要 YI Yof 四 青 页 了 HTV ITVY 1I 
minor 


2，Continue, for one Phrase in each case, the following beginnings. 


Moderato (Bach) 
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dlegro (Brahms) 


(c) 


3.Add three contrapuntal parts to the following given Parts. Several 
different versions should be made，varying the spacing and other 
textural features, as well as the amount and type of imitation used. In- 
dicate the instruments employed, and vary the instrumental combina- 
tions in the different versions, It is permissible to transpose the given 
Parts to other Pitch locations and to other keys. The harmony and 
general style of the added Parts must be in keeping with rhe given Parts, 


(a) 


dmzda7ztimzo 


ES 3 时 二 9 


(from A. Scarlatti 一 Fzgre 2 RMfizor) 
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(from Bach 一 Cbporale Prelrde, Jerz zaeize Frerxde) 


4. Construct a musical sentence of three phrases in four-part coun- 
terpoint, according to the following speciftcations: 
(a) The insrtruments are two violins, viola, and violoncello. 
(b) The first phrase is in 下 minor, ending with a deceptive ca- 
dence. 
(c) The second phraseijsin a different key, 
(d) The rhird phrase returns ro 下 minor, 


5 Construct a musical senrence of three phrases in four-part counter- 

point, according ro the following specifcations: 

(a) The instruments are hute. oboe, clarinet, and bassoon， 

(b) The first phrase begins in C major and modulates to E-fat 
major. 

(c) The second phrase modulates back to C major and ends with 
ahalf cadence. 

(d) The rhird phrase begins exactly like the first phrase but re- 
mains in C major,ending with an authentic cadence. 


5a. Construct a similar Piece in four-part counterpoint，for organ.。 
Follow the same plan of Phrases and modulations, but choose two dif- 
ferent keys. Arrange the Parts so that two voices may be Played with 
the right hand one with the left, and the bass on the Pedals. In this 


Piece let the texture be closely knit by fairly continuous imitation 
throughout of one important motive. 
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6. Add four voices to the following given bass. 


-47zdazzte 


SEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 
下 本 下 全 和 二 王 王 -三 三 = 三 = 和 王 三 = 王 


(from Bach 一 Tpe 4rt of Fzgze) 


7. Add five voices to the following given bass. 


ddagi0 


三 二 生 寺 和 到 三 盏 二 要 且 和 至 
下 和 E 琶 三 E 


(from Bach 一 Cborale Fariatiozg， Sei gegriiyet) 


CHAPTER NINEE 


渺 狼 


INVERTIBLE COUNTITERPOIN 工 


about, so to spealo in such a way that melodies first heard in upper 
voices appear later in lower voices, and vice versa, If one wishes 
to retain the original form of the melodic lines exactly, throughout such 
transposition， the parts have to be written in invertible counterpoint. 
The term invertibje refers here to the order of the voices, not to the 
Voices themselves. Inversion of the order of the voices, for instance by 
Placing the bass part in the soprano and the soprano Part in the bass， 
is not to be confused with the inversion of melodies, the Presentation 
of melodies in contrary motion, to be discussed in a later chapter. 
When two voices are involved the invertible counterpoint is called 
double counterpoint. The inrerval of inversion js derermined by noting 
the interval of upward transposition of the lower voice, the upper voice 
Temaining Stationary. 


开 Is typical of contrapuntal style that thematic material is handed 


EX 256 Jozrerrio7z dt 
了 tpe octave Tentp Telftp ifteeztpb 


唱 dd 
大 十 芷 生生 


It wil be seen from the illustration that in the inversion at the octave 
the lower voice has been transposed up an octave, thus becoming the 
upper voice. In the inversion at the tenth rhe lower voice has been trans- 
Posed up a tenthi in the inversion at the twelfth, up a rwelfthi in that 
at the fifteenth, up a double octave, or fifteenth. 

167 
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The interval of inversion is less easily ascertained when both voices 
are transposed, The amount of transposition is equal to the sum of the 
intervals of transposition in opPosite directions of both voices- Shown 
in the example below are further transpositions of the original Pat- 
tern in example 256. At w the lower voice has been moved up an octave， 
and the upper voice down an octave. The intrerval of inversion is there- 
fore the fifteenth. At 思 the lower voice has been moved up an octave 
and the upper voice down a fifth, making the inversion at the twelfth. 
At ci the inversion amounts to a tenth Plus an octave, but trhis extra 
octave is disregarded in naming the inversion as being at the tenth. In 
山 the inversion is, of course, at the octave, the uPPer Part having been 
moved instead of che lower. 


EX，257 


Fifteemtb Tuelftb Tentb Octave 


Double counterpoint may be written at other intervals than those 
iustrared bur, as will be readily apPreciared by experiment, che orher 
transpositions are So restricted in Possibilities for musical results rhat 
their chief value is as technical problems or exercises. In the practice 
of composers, double counterpoint is almost wholly limited ro inver- 
sions at the octave, tenth, cewelfth, and ffteenth. 


DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT AT THE OCTAVE 


JIn inversion at the octave， the following changes take Place in the 
harmonic intervals: 
unison becomes octave ffth becomes fourth 
Second  “ seventh Sixth third 
third 的 Sixth Seventh “ second 
fourth  “ 人 fth Octave  “ unison 
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From the table it will be observed that the dissonant intervals re- 
main dissonant on inversion. The consonant intervals remain consonant 
with the exception of trhe fifth，which becomes a fourth. Since the 
Perfect fourth is a dissonant interval in two-part writing，this means 
that the ffth must be treated as a dissonant interval so that the counter- 
Point will be equally good when it is inverted. 

As to the method of writing double counterpoint, the system of trial 
and error is the most practical. It is best to work out the original and 
the inversion at the same time，rather than attempt to complete one 
voice before writing the other, One can to a certain extent Teason asS 
well as imagine the effect of the inversion of a given measure, but in 
the last analysis the result must be tested by reading or Playing the 
two Parts together. 

In double counterpoint at the octave the two voices must at no 
time be more than an octave apart，otherwise the octave transposition 
wii be insu 人 cient to Place the lower Part above the other, This re- 
striction makes it harder to write counterpoint having melodic interest 
but this close type of double counterpoint is very useful for keeping 
within desired limits of range in a composition like the fugue. Fugue 
subject and countersubject are often composed in double counterpoint 
at the octave So that they do not together cove- too wide a range in 
Pitch while being at the same time capable of inversion. 


EX. 258. J. S. Bach 一 Tbe 4zrt of Fzgre, Co7ztrabzu72Ct125 杰 117 
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From this and from succeeding examples voices have been omitted 
when they do not have a bearing on the point to be illustrared. Only 
the two voices taking Part in the double counterpoint are given。 

To effect the inversion and a change of key as well, the upper voice 
in example 258 has been transposed down an octave and a fourth. The 
lower voice has itself been transposed down a fourth, so the situation 
js as though the lower voice remained stationary while the upPer voice 
moved an octave. The inversion is therefore at the octave. 

Below is another example of two-part counterpoint capable of in- 
version at the octave, although Bach chose to invert it only at the wider 
interval of the ffrceenth.。 


EX. 259. 本 . S. Bach 一 三 eli-tezmzbpered Clavier 忆 Fazlgzxe 70. 14 


Crossing of the voices should happen very rarely in double counter- 
Point, since it malkes inversion impossible at the point where the crcss- 
ing occurs, as on the first beat of the second measure in the following 
example. 


EX, 26o. Beethoven 一 9y717jjpo7zy ?720. 7 


Liegretto 
六 。，。 


| 
| 
| 
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Jpverriom 一 一 


DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT AT THE FIFTEENTH 


A total transposition of two octaves gives more freedom of move- 
ment for the melodic lines. Double counterpoint at the ffteenth differs 
from that at the octave only in this matter of range and the general term 
“at the octave”is often used broadly to mean any number of octaves. 
Ordinarily,， however, the term“at the fifteenth”carries the implica- 
tion that the counterpoint will not invert at the single octave. The ex- 
ample following shows an inversion at the fifteenth, each voice having 
been moved an octave. As far as the range is concerned, inversion at 
the octave would be feasible, but Bach did not use this， possibly be- 
cause of the effect it wouid make on the second eighth of measure two, 


EX. 261. ]. S. Bach 一 机 e 凡 tezzbpered Clavier, 1 Fagre 100. 18 


JInversion at the octave would be impossible in the case of the next 
example. The Passage would invert at two octaves, Mozart, however, 
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has moved the upper voice down two octaves and the lower up one， 
Imaking a total of three octaves, or double counterpoint at the twenty- 
second. This is normally called double counterpoint at the fifreenrh. 
EX, 262, Mozart 一 So7zatb, 开 . 4984 


dliegro zzzoderato 


Similar in range is the following combination of fugal subject and 
countersubject. Reference to the complete fugue will show the wide 
Tange of the texture resulting Partly from this relationship of the rwo 
Subjects. 


EX, 263. ], S. Bach 一 TelI-tezabpered Clavier, 1 Fzegze 720. 72 


Jpzver5io7z 一 、 血 
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Below are two specimens of double counterpoint in orchestral music. 
The pitch range is normally much wider in this medium than in writ- 
ing for the keyboard, or for small groups of instruments. The idiomatic 
octave doubjings have been omitted from these examples, since they 
do not affect the counterpoin as such. 

Jn the passage from Mozart's G Minor Symphony, the Pattern of 


EX,. 264. Beethoven 一 Syzzzjpozy 0. 3 


Liegro zoljto 二 。 挛 
7 一 、 ， 


EX. 265. Mozart 一 Sy717jbjo7zzy， 玉 . 990 


dllegro ia0lt0 本 bu 
去 本 
| atringe 人 5 A 
这 
一 
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the first four measures is not only inverted in the four following meas- 
ures but thereis also a modulation to the key a major second lower. 

Anorher use of double counterpoint is shown below. Here the bass 
of the antecedent part of the Phrase becomes the upper melody of the 
consequent and vice Versa， 


EX. 266,. J. S. Bach 一 Tapo-bart 172Ve7tio7 720. 6 


本 
下 村 


Sequences are frequently constructed in double counterpoint, using 
comparatively short motives. In example 268 the motives change mode 
as well as key. The inversion is by octave and fourth up Plus octave and 
和 fth down, a total of three octaves. 
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EX. 268. 本 S. Bach 一 栈 e1i-tezzbered Clavier, 了 Fzgzxe 770. 70 


In Haydn's Symphony no. 47, the entire slow movement is based on 
varied forms of the Phrase in double counterpoint at the ffreenth. 


EX. 269. Haydn 一 9y7zzbjo7zzy 70. 47 


Un poco adagio， canntabile 


DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT AT THE TENTH 


JIn inversion at the tenth the harmonic intervals are changed as fol- 
lows: 


unison becomes tenth Sixth becomes fifth 


Second  “ ninth Seventh “ fourth 
third RN OctaVe Octave  “ third 

fourth  “ seventh ninth 本 Second 
fifrh sixth tenth 4 unison 


JIn this case the consonant intervals remain consonant，except that 
Perfect consonances are exchanged for imperfect, and imperfect for 
G 
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Perfect, Dissonances remain dissonances. Exception to both these rules 
js made in the case of the occasional fifth which is diminished by rea- 
son of its Position in the scale. 

JInversion at the tenth changes the Position of the whole melody in 
the scale, so that its melodic intervals undergo slight changes, If the 
melodic intervals were kept exactly the same, a kind of bitonality would 
result, or at least a weakening of the fundamental tonality. On the other 
hand, such a melodic interval as the Perfect fourth from the second de- 
gree up to the dominant becomes, a tenth higher,， a tritone from the 
fourth up to the seventh degree. If the interval is to be used, either the 
melodic treatment of the Perfect fourth should be such as to result in 
Proper Progression from the tritone, or one of the notes of the tritone 
may be altered, making ir a Perfect fourth. 

Another peculiarity of double counterpoint at rhe tenth is that con- 
Secutive thirds and sixths become in the inversion consecutive fifths and 
octaves, Therefore all relative motion must be either contrary or ob- 
lique. 

The following example is remarkable in that the countersubject, the 
Part in sixteenths, is invertible at either the octave, the tenth，or the 
twelfth. 


EX. 270,. ]. S. Bach 一 有 eji-tezazbpered Clavier, 11，Fzgzxe 720. 26 
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The designation“double counterpoint at the tenth” is likewise ap- 
Plied when the inversion requires rransposition of an octave more than 
atenth. 


EX, 271. ]. S. Bach 一 Tpe 4rt of zlgzve, Coztrdbz12C12 


This fugue also ilustrates the Principle that double counterpoint at 
the tenth may be combined with double counterpoint at the octave by 
doubling one of the voices in thirds or sixths, The student wirecog- 


EX， 272 
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nize that this procedure does not create triple counterpoint from 
double but simply adds harmonic doubling ro one Part. 


DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT AT THE TWELFTH 


The inversion at the twelfth does not Present as much di 全 culty as 
the inversion at the tenth, and is much more Practical, The table of 
harmonic interval changes is as follows: 


unison becomes twelfrh Seventh becomes sixth 
Second  “ eleventh Octave 本 fifth 
third 抽 tenth ninth 上 fourth 
fourth  “ ninth tenth 区 rhird 
fifth 玫 Octave eleventh “ second 
Sixth “ Seventh twelfth  “ unison 


Octaves become fifths and vice versa，Thirds inrerchange with 
tenths, But the circumstance that a sixth inverts ro a seventh Presents 
an obstacle to fexibility in melodic writing. 

Below are rwo examples of double counterpoint at the twelfth. The 
first shows the minimum cf transposition，exactly a twelfth，while in 
the second the voices are moved a rotal of three octaves and a fifth. 


EX. 273. 本. S. Bach 一 全 el11-temzbpered Clavier, 1 Fzgxe 720.2 
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EX. 274. 本 S. Bach 一 Tpe 4rt of Fzgze, Cozmtrapbz71Ct2S 1 以 


Free Parts may be added to double counterpoint, They are often 
helpful in clarifying the harmony and sometimes make Possible certain 
inversions which would be questionable in the two voices by them- 
selves. In the following example the third measure is undoubredly im- 
Proved by the addirion of rhe free bass Part. 


EX. 275. Brahms 一 ariatio75 072 4 TDezjpe DY 瑟 ayd72，0 思 了 64 


dmdazzte co72 711010 


一 et 
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TRIPLE COUNTERPOINT 


Three-pPart writing is called triple counterpoint when the order of 
the three voices is completely invertible, Theoretically，these six ar- 
Iangements of the voices should be available: 


AABBCC 
BCACAB 
CBCABA 


In Practice, however, some of these combinations may be less desir- 
able than others and, since it is rare that a composer will wish to use all 
the six arrangements, those are employed which are most satisfactory 
musically, If the three Parts are truly in triple counterpoint，each of 
the voices will be able to serve as a bass for the others, Each Pair of 
voices is in double counterpoint at the octave or fifteenth. The close 
Position of the octave is to be Preferred if all six inversions are 
wanted. 

Since the inversion of a Perfect fourth makes a Perfect fifth， besides 
the dissonant character of the fourth itself, the three voices cannot at 
any time proceed in Parallel chords of the sixth. Other di 纯 culties arise 
from the Presence of the norte of resolution simultaneously with a dis- 
Sonance like the suspension or the appoggiatura. But these apparcnt 
obstacles can be modifted by so many different circumstances that 
the experimental method remains the best way to work out this 
type of counterpoint, as indeed it has been seen to be with all other 
typPes. 

工 he following is an example showing the practical application of 
triple counterpoint, The entire Prelude consists of phrases which are 
jnversions of the first Phrase, with a few additional episodic measures 
of transition and coda. Four of the six possible arrangements are em- 
Ployed, and these are shown here. Nore the minor changes made in 
B and C. 
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EX. 276. J. S. Bach 一 瑟 eJl-tezztbpered Clavier, 7 Prejzude 7o. 19 


> 
下 


Triple counterpoint is frequently found in the episodes of the fugue， 
Where the Passage is often based on a sequence, and each thematic frag- 
ment apPears in turn as upPper, middle, and lower voice. Such Passages 
are also used in other forms of composition, like the sonata for Purposes 
of transition and development. 
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EX. 277. 丁 S. Bach 一 栈 e1/-tezzibered Clavier, 77 Fzgze 710. 177 


QUADRUPLE COUNTERPOINT 


Jn a strict sense, a phrase canmnot be said to be in quadruple counter- 
Point unless all rwenty-four of the possible variants prove successful 
as four-part counterpoint, Needless to Say, the test is rarely made. I 
each of the four voices will work as a suitable bass for the other three， 
the counterpoint will su 伍 ce as quadruple counrerpoint for most mu- 
Sical purposes, 

工 wo positions of a phrase in quadruple counterpoint are given in the 
example below， 工 he soprano，marked A，has in the inversion been 
Placed in rhe bass，while the order of the other three voices has been 
Preservcd, B, C, D. 

If the student has curiosity to investigate the other inversions of this 
specimen of quadruple counterpoint he will discover that some are less 
Practicable than others. The line markcd B does nob in fact, make as 
good a bass as the orher voices do, which Imay be a reason why Bach 
did not use rhat inversion in the fugue. However its dominant Pedal 
quality cannot be said to disqualify the Part as a possible bass. 
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EX. 278. 本. S. Bach 一 机 ell-tezzbpered Cjavier, 1 Fzgzxe 20. 712 


Although rhe writing of canons is not the immediate concern of 
studies in invertible counterpoint one natural resulr of the practical 
Presentation of triple or quadruple counterpoint is the formation of 
canons. If a short Pattern is SO constructed as to be invertible the 
composer w 训 doubtless wish ro display several of its inversions, and 计 
these are Presented so that the melodic Patterns apPear in the same order 
of succession in all the voices a canon will be created. The effectiveness 
of the canon will depend upon the degree of excellence of the melodic 
Jine made by the succession of melodic units, 

Three variants appear in the next illustration, a sequence in quadruple 
counterpoint. Should the melodic units A, B, C, D, in this kind of se- 
quence, follow one another in the same order in each voice, a four-Part 
canon would be formed. Here, for instance, the middle voice shows 
the start of such a canon, the melody being the succession of motives 
C, D, A, B. The second voice of the canon would be the bass, and if 
the sequence were Prolonged, all four voices would eventually com- 
Plete the same melodic sequence. 


G 
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EX. 279. ]. S. Bach 一 Tpe Mrvical OFerizg, Ricercare 4.6 
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QUINTUPLE COUNTERPOINT 


As an example of the rare counterpoint in fve invertible voices, there 
are shown below three inversions of the five-part counterpoint 3l- 
Teady given in example 251 in the Preceding chapter, The five string 
Parts are doubled by woodwinds and in the score there are some back- 
ground nores for horns, trumpets, and timpani, here omitted. 


EX. 28o. Mozart 一 S7711 力 po7zy， 天 .992 
diegro ee 
SR 
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了 EXERCISES 


In writing exercises in invertible counterpoint' it will not be necessary 
to carry out the exact transposition of the parts to the very last note of 
the phrase. As a matter of fact in some of the combinations a satisfac- 
tory cadence is impossible of attainment without some variation in the 
inversions. Ir is rherefore more practical to say that free cadences Iay 
be used. 

Also, it has been remarked that variations in the melodic intervals 
Tesult from new Positions in the scale in the inversions at the tenth and 
twelfth， Advantage may be raken of this precedent to make other 
chromatic alterations not indicated by the scale of the key, bur which 
improve the harmonic effect by suggesting secondary dominant har- 
mony or change of mode. 

High standards of melodic writing should be upheld at all times. The 
temptation to excuse a weak melodic part on the ground that the con- 
trapuntal problem is a di 全 cult one must be steadfastjy repelled, if Prac- 
tice in counterpoint is ro be of value in developing musical insight and 
flexibility。 


I， Write Parts in double counterpoint at the octave. tenth、cwelfth， 
and fifreenth, to each of rhe following given Parts. In each case show 
the inversion， The given Parts may be transposed ro other keys，on 
jnversion, if so desired. 


(a) 
Lizdazzte (Mozart) 


(b) 
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(c) 
dlegro (Mendelssohn) 


(d) 


2. Write sequences in double counterpoint on the following har- 
monic Patterns, 


(b) 
二 一 站 
Bb: .TI 玉 亚 亚 亚 工 etc 
madjor 


3， Construct a musical senterice of two phrases in double counter- 
Pointin which the first Phrase modulates from B minor to D major, with 
an authentic cadence in the latter key. The second phrase ITeturns to 
B minor. 

4. Write a phrase in triple counterPoint and show two inversions of 
the same-. 

5. Writeaphrase in quadruple counterpoint and show one inversion. 


CHAPTER TEN 


兴 妊 


CANON IN TWO PARTS 


effect of reduplication of a melody by a Second voice, starting 
a little later than the voice originalliy announcing the melody. 
The result is called a two-part canon. 

The second voice may follow at any time interval and may repro- 
duce the melody at any harmonic interval from trhe original. The two 
Parts of the canon may be unaccompanied，or they may be Supple- 
mented by one or more free voices. Such added Parts often help to clar- 
ify the harmony or rhythm of the canon, or rhey may be included 
simply as enrichment of the texture. 

A canon may be continued rhroughout an entire Piece， without be- 
ing interrupted at cadences or modulations, The student should consult 
the four canons in Bach's Tpe drt of Fzgzxe with especial attention to 
their form and continuity. The opening measures of one of rhese can- 
ons are given here. The whole Piece is 1o3 bars long. 

These canons by Bach are written in double counterpoint (see page 
223), and the forms are ingeniously constructed so as to Present the 
inversions,. Not only is the order of voices inverted but the melodic 
lines are introduced in contrary motion. Needless to say, these features 
are hardly discernible by the listener on a single hearing and are to be 
appreciated only through careful study of the mnusic. 


下 since the Middle Ages, composers have been attracted by the 
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EX. 281. 本 S. Bach 一 Tbe 4rt of Fzgre, Ca7z071e alia Ottava 


P 三 演 站 


\- 


This type of small form based on a canon is sometimes used as one 
of a series of variations, like those from which examples 287 and 299 
are drawn. It has also been found appropriate for short movements in 
larger works, as for instance the Menuetto in example 282， 


EX. 282, Haydn 一 @rxarteb 0 力 . 76, 70. 2 


Jiegro zz4 7107 弛 obpo 


Often one or two Phrases are singled out for canonic treatment, as 
in the following Presentation of the second cheme in the first movement 
of Beethoven's Fourth Symphony. Notice that here the use of canon 
doubles the effect of rhythmic repetition in rhe motive structure. 
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EX, 283. Beethoven 一 9$y7zz 思 o7zzy 720. 邦 


Liegro viuace 
clarinet 


bassoon| 


Canons of smaller melodic units are a common feature in the fugue. 
Giving out the fugue subject in canon with itself is called strertto. 


EX, 284. ]. S. Bach 一 琴 e1l-teztbpered Clavier) 思 Faegze 70. 7 


TIME INTERVAL 


If the second voice waits too long before entering, the canon is dif- 
cult for the ear to follow, especially if rhe canon is continued through 
Several phrases. Moreover, as will be discovered in writing canons, i 
is far easier to conscruct one with a time interval of several measures 
than one with a short time interval, so that the aesthetic effect of ap- 
Preciation of skill and craftsmanship is greatly lessened. 

T 工 he easiest time interval to follow by ear, and rhe most natural, is 
that of one or two measures of moderate length, with the second voice 
in a similar metric Position to the first, In the well-known canon from 
the Franck Violin Sonata, the beginning of which is shown below, both 
Parts begin on the fourth quarter, a measure apart. 

Astwo-part counterpoint this canon is weakened by the pronounced 
Symmetrical quality of its melodic rhythm and by the excess of har- 
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monic agreement of the voices on the strong beats. The added voices 
in the Piano Part are necessary on account of certain fourths in the 
two-Part canon, and they are used in a way to accentuare the harmonic 
quality of che texture. 


EX. 285. Franck 一 Somata for Fiolizz az2d Piazo 


Liegretto boco 7110550 


The following unaccompanied canon is more subtle in its harmonic 
effect, no doubt because of the use of dissonant intervals on the first 
beats of four out of six measures. The absence of harmonic flling leaves 
to the listener the added interest of relating rche two voices to the 
harmonic background implied . 
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EX. 286. VVilhelm Friedemann Bach 一 Sozate 轨 DD Major 
Lizzdazzte 


Time intervals shorter than one measure cajl for more attentive lis- 
tening although if the tempo is not fast and the interval is measured in 
important beats the rhythm will Probably not prove confusing. Brahms 
gives no tempo indication for the example below, but we may assume 
from the character of the variation that it is not very lively, and thar 
the four beats of each measure have an equal rhythmic importance. At 
any rate, the two lines do not seem to disagree metrically， except on 
Paper. This point will be made clearer in the discussion of succeeding 
examples. 

The harmony js noticeably static and lacking in contrapuntal quality， 
the entire Phrase being made with but two changes of root, Contrapum- 
tal elements are found in the opposition of rhe melodic curves and in 
Some variery in the melodic rhythms. 


EX, 287. Brahms 一 Fariatiozy om7 4 TDemze by 刀 azzdeb opb. 34 


Some of the same static quality is likewise present in the following 
canon by Bizet. The harmony is mostly tonic throughout, but there is 
a feeling of half-cadence at the end of the phrase. (The final tonic 
chord in the example is actually the first chord of che second phrase.) 
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EX. 288. Bizet- 一 L?4rlEriemzze) Farazdole 


Tezzpo 三 aarci 


The next example is extremely di 伍 cult to follow by ear, not only 
because the time inrerval is so very short but also because the two Parts 
are not similarly Placed metrically， Assuming that the melodic rhythms 
are identical since the melodies are jdentical, the second voice must be 
incorrectly barred， if the barring is to give any jndication as to where 
th own-beats occur. The accompaniment offers no assistanCce Since 
the chords are entirely without accent and there is no change of root 
to permit a suggestion by means of harmonic rhythm. In this connec- 
tion the reader is advised to consult again the remarks on the subject of 
melodic and harmonic rhythm in Previous chapPrers. 


EX. 289. 本. S. Bach 一 Brazdemburg CozcertO 70. 6 


dllegro 
一 


There is the same question of a shift in metric pulse, or Syncopation， 
in the following illustiation。 Here the time interval js shorter than in 
the Bach example, and the eighth-note value amounts to but one-third 
of a beat, a fast six-eight time having a Pulse of rwo to the measure. The 
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difference in Pitch location of the two Parts makes it Possible, however， 
to hear the general canonic effect of leader and close follower. This 
Passage is an example of the way harmonic rhythm operates to Preserve 
a Sense of metric Pulse. Ar the third full measure and again at the fifth 
a change of harmonic root is clearly felt giving a rhythmic beat nort 
Present in the melodic rhythms. 


EX. 290, Mozart 一 So7zzdt0, 玉 , 976 


La1egro 


HARMONIC INTERVAL 


As might be expected, the commonest harmonic interval between a 
given nore in the first voice and its reduplication in che second voice is 
the octave. Canons at the octave,， above or below, have been seen in 
examples 281, 282, 283, 285, 286, 287, 288, and 29o. Itis naturally easier 
for the hearer to recognize a melody reproduced in another octave 
than at other intervals, and rhis type of canon is also easier to write. Ar 
the same time, the canon at the octave Presents a Problem to the com- 
Poser on account of its trendency to continue indefinitely with the same 
harmonic root, The answering voice will call for the same harmony 
as the antecedent and hence will give rise to a new antecedent on the 
Same harmony，unless the composer gives it a new harmonic inrer- 
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Pretarion， when this is needed for variety and organization of the har- 
monic background. The examples given show the harmonic results of 
this natural tendency,and they are good evidence rhat in writing canons 
the di 全 culties lie not so much in che writing of counterpoint as in the 
control and direction of che harmony. 

When the second voice replies at an interval orher than the octave 
or unison，the harmonic problem is difterent. 工 ransposition of the 
melody bringsabout a change of harmony, so that the tendency to static 
harmony is not Present. The di 人 culty is in the control of this harmonic 
variety. The tones making up the first voice must be chosen with a 
view ro producing the desired harmony when trhey are transposed to 
the second voice. 

Shifting che melody to a new position In trhe scale also alters the 
size of some of the melodic intervals. Just as in the transpositions of 
invertible counterpoint, advantage may be taken of this circumstance 
to make other alterations not called for by the scale of the key but 
suggested by secondary dominant harmony, or change of mode, 

The following canon at the fifth below, between soprano and bass， 
is to be studied for the variations in melodic intervals brought about by 
borth the transposirion and the skill of the composer in forming changes 
of harmony. Compare the tones used with che normal scale degrees 
expected 

Also ro be noted ts the balance of emphasis on the tonal degrees in the 
rwo melodies. Since che tonic will be answered a fifth lower by the 
subdominant，care must be taken not to allow this degree to be so 
strongly represented that the subdominant key is implied rather than 
the tonic key. Likewise if prominent dominant notes are desired in the 
bass, they mnust be created by giving prominence to the supertonic in 
the upper voice. 

The contributions made by the free inner voices to the harmonic 
sonority and rhe contrapuntal texture should be carefully examined. 
For instance, in the fifth full measure the interpretation of the 卫 in the 
upper voice as a harmonic seventh is made clear by the inside voices， 
which at the same time show the B in the bass to be an anticipation of 
the bass in the next measure. The D in the second violin is an apPpoggia- 
tura with implied resolution to C-sharp. 
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EX. 29I. 本. S. Bach 一 Szite 70. 2, Sarapazzde EX. 292. Haydn 一 Quarteb ob 7 0.3 


fl1.vn 工 
血 4dagio 一 AU w、 去 一 


aolee 
Yn. 工 


EX, 293. Handel 一 Somzata for Tapo Fiojizg Witp Figrred Ba59 120. 2 


Following are two more canons at the fifth below，both accom- 
Panied in Pure harmonic fashion, in contrast to the contrapuntal texture 
of the accompanying voices in the Bach Sarabande. 


T 站 太 二 和 


In the next iustration the canon is written at the ffth above, so that 
tonic is answered by dominant,. Harmonic variety is gained here by 
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answWering the seventh degree first by the subdominant, the scale degree 
a ffth higher, and then by the raised subdominant, leading-tone of che 
dominant. 


EX. 294. 本 S. Bach 一 Cporale Prelzde, 民 yrie,Gott ater 友 开 apigRe 广 


If the answering voice reproduces the melodic intervals exactly, ex- 
ceprt in the canon at the octave or unison, there will be a Suggestion of 
twWo keys, or as in the following canon at the fourth below, the two 
Parts together will give an impression of indecision as to tonal center. 

T 工 his canon isbroken at the last eighth of the second full measure, and 
the group of sixteenths is answered at the unison instead of at the fourth. 


EX. 295. ]. S. Bach 一 Cporalje Prelzde， Tir CPriste7zjeztP 


Bach has written canons at all intervals in the set of thirty variations 
known as the Goldberg Variations, This work should be studied by all 
who are interested in this form of counterpoint. Below are quoted the 
opening measures of two of the canons, at trhe third below and the 
Sixth above. In the first of these, a frm tonality is secured by the start 
with a fgure based mainly on the trhird and ffth degrees，since the 
answer will rhen give tonic harmony. In the canon at the sixth， it is 
Plain that the rwo Parts form a fundamental succession of parallel 
Sixths, to which a certain amount of rhythmic variety has been given. 
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EX. 296. ]. S. Bach 一 Gojdberg Fariatiozyg, Cazzozze alja Terz4 


An unusual interval of transposition is that of the seventh. Following 
is a canon at the seventh above, the tonic being answered by the leading- 
tone. No chromatic alrerations are used herei the scajle degrees through- 
out are only those of B-fat minor. The time interval is close, and the 
answering voice enters on a different mertric beat from that of the 
jeader. 
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Canon at the unison is the most di 伍 cult of the harmonic intervals. 
To the close Position of the voices js added the harmonic problem of 
Variety mentioned in connection with the canon at the octave. Since 
borth voices have the same Pitch location there is no upper or lower Part. 


EX. 298. ]. S. Bach 一 琴 e1i-tezabered Clavier, 11，Fzgrxe 10. 22 


EX. 300. ]. S. Bach 一 Goldpbperg Fariatiozyg Cazoze a1PD7ifoz0 


二 CONTRARY MOTION 
Canons at smaller harmonic intervals are more di 全 cult to work out. 


In the canon at the second, crossing of the voices becomes necessary in 
carrying out the melodic curves. Usually, it will be found practical to 
begin the canon at the second at not too short a time interval. 

Compare measures eight and ten of the following canon at the sec- 
ond above, with respect to alterations of thc scale degrees. 


In some canons the answering voice states the melody in contrary 
motion, moving down when the leader moves up, and vice versa, 工 his 
is called canon in contrary motion，canon in inversion，or inverted 
canon. The first of these terms has the merit of avoiding the Possible 
confusion of melodic inversion with inversion of the order of che 
Voices as in double counterpoint. 


EX,. 299. Brahms 一 ariatio7g 072 4 Tje7z1e 六 7 Scjpzt71t07177) 0 力 . 9 T 工 he canon in contrary motion Presents no new problems, although 


本 网 了 交 some difference in conditions is brought about through the choice of 
> 小 三 the point of departure of the inversion. UPpon this choice depend che 
changes in melodic intervals and whatever changes may occur in em- 
< 帮 -7 | 从 和 
PPe5pn Phasis on tonal or modal scale degrees. The latter consideration is of 


more importance than the question of melodic intervals. Especially is 
it of little signifcance in contrary motion whether a major second is 
answered by a major or a minor second. 

One should know what are the normal，or expected，scale degrees 
to answer a given melody, and for this Purpose the following types of 
contrary motion are established, In practice, however it will be found 
useful and advisable to take advantage of effective chromatic changes 
which may be introduced for better and more interesting harmonic 
organization. (See the remarks bearing on this point on page I99, like- 
wise its application in Ex. 29I). 
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The above scheme shows the relationships between scales moving 
in contrary motion from various Points of departure. These different 
tyPes of contrary motion Possess certain noteworthy characteristics 
affecting canonic writing. 

Type I (ex. 3or da). Tonic is answered by tonic, dominant by sub- 
dominant, subdominant by dominant, This makes a good balance of 
tonality. The rwo scales are not relared symmetrically, since their half- 
steps do not occur at the same points in both. (Half-steps are indicated 
by brackets) 

Type II (ex. 3om . Tonic and dominant interchange. Subdomi- 
nant is answered by second degree. Thisis Probably the most frequently 
used type of melodic inversion.。 

工 ype III (ex, 3or, c). The half-steps coincide. Tonic is answered by 
third degree, subdominant and dominant by seventh and sixth degrees. 
This is not as satisfactory for tonal unity but has features of symmetry 
to recommend it. 

Type IV (ex. 3or, d). These two scales are balanced on their domi- 
uants, although the answering of tonic by second degree may prove in- 
convenient. 

Type V (ex. 3ot e). This is the version of ain the minor mode. The 
correspondence of tonal degrees remains unchanged. There are，of 
course, variants in the forms of the minor scales. 

Type VI (ex. 3or 用 . This inversion is sometimes recommended as 
giving a true melodic inversion in the minor mode, because of the cor- 
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Tespondence of whole and half-steps. The balance of tonal degrees is 
not very Satisfactory，however. 

These are the commonest inversions used，but other types can be 
found or invented by answering the tonic by other scale degrees, and 
by mixrure of major and minor modes. (See example 3o7) 


EX. 302. 本 S. Bach 一 Gojldperg Fariatiozyg, Cazzoz1e jd Q@Qza7t 
TypeI 


旺 
己 门 并 Ja 


EX. 303. ]. S. Bach 一 Tpe dzrt of Fugrxe, Comtrabzzctris 也 
Type 开 
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EX,. 304. 本 S. Bach 一 机 e11-teztzbpered Cjavier, 17，Fzgre 720. 22 


An unusual type, in which tonic is answered by subdominant. 


EX, 305. 本 . S. Bach 一 配 el-tezabpered Clavier, 六 Fazgzye 0.6 


Type II (minor mode) 


In this example the original subject is in the middle voice, the inver- 
sion leading in the upper Part. A_ certain Parallelism is avoided by 
delaying the resolution of the suspension 了 , in measure two. In the 
bass of rhe last measure Bach substitutesF-sharp for the F, which could 
Perfectly well be used, but which would not bring about the Preferred 
harmonic change. 
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EX. 306. Mozart 一 4dagio for Tabo Bussett 再 orrs a1d Baiioo7, 开 . 910 


Type 开 


Mozarr's noration of the answer to the progression in measure Seven 
of the above example shows him to be most scrupulous as ro the jiteral 
inversion of che melody. The rising chromatic fgure in measure nine 
w 册 ,however，be heard as F-sharp，G，G-sharp，A，no matter how 
written since the Prevailing mode is major. 
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EX. 307. 本 S. Bach 一 贡 eji-temzbpered Clavier, 思 Fzgze 10.6 


If this canon is felt to have as its tonal center A (with modulation to 
D), it is based on the second type of inversion. If, on the other hand， 
the key is D throughout (a more logical diagnosis)，the tonic D js 
answered by the raised submediant B-natural, This is an unusual corre- 
spondence of scales, and itis not included in our six tyPes. 


METHOD 


The steps in the writing of a canon may be outlined as follows: 

I. Compose the opening measure or two, in one Voice. 

2，Copy this much in the second voice, transposing it according to 
the harmonic interval desired, starting at the time interval selected, or 
at Whatever time interval seems most ef 任 ective. If the time interval is 
less than the length of the first fragment Written, some changes may 
have ro be made in that part. Further changes back and forth berween 
the rwo Parts may appear advisable before continuing the canon. Be 
sure that in its fnal form the second voice js a true reproduction of the 
first，except for possible chromatic alterations in canons other than 
octave or unison， 

3. Write the second fragment of the first voice, in countrerpoint to 
the second voice, keeping in mind the resulting harmonic background 
and the development of the melodic line. The canon wil be more ef- 
fective musically if the line contains well-defined motives, which will 
be heard alternately in the two voices. 

4. Continue these two steps throughout the phrase. Care should be 
taken that the third fragment in the first voice is not a replica of the 
first fragment, as this leads to a mechanical alternation and symmetIy 
which become overemphasized by the double apPearances in the canon. 
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The ideal result is a Phrase in which melodic lines, harmonic organi- 
Zation, and counrerpoint, are no less Perfect because the whole happens 
to be a canon. 


下 XERCISES 


I.， Write a set of canons, each one Phrase long, at the harmonic in- 
tervals listed below. Use two instrumental voices，vwith no additional 
voices. Include in the set as much variety in rhythmic, melodic, and 
harmonic styles as Possible. Employ different motives in the di 人 erent 
canons, so that each will have its musical individuality。. 

(a) octave above (h) fifth below 
(b) octave below (i) fourth above 
(c) seventh above (j) fourth below 
(d) seventh below (k) third above 
(e) sixth above () third belovw 
(人 sixth below (m) second above 
(g) ffth above (n) second below 
(o) unison 

2， Write a two-part canon three Phrases long, at the fifth above， 
with one additional free Part. 

3. Write a two-Part canon at a time interval of one half measure in 
four-four tine. Length at least one phrase, 

4. Write a two-part canon at the ninth above with a free bass, for 
violin, viola, and violoncello. Length optional, 

5，WVrite two-part unaccompanied canons in contrary motion, using 
each of the types of contrary motion shown in example 3ol， 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


游 婚 


OTHER TYPES OF CANON 


TH three and four voices in canon the variations in respect to 
V V time interval and harmonic interval become Practically end- 
less. The relationship between the second and third entering 


Voices is not necessarily the same as betwecn the first and second voices. 
Furthermore, the third voice is in canon with the first voice as well 


EX, 308. Beethoven 一 Sozata for Fiojizz az2d Piazo, 0b. 96 
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as with its immediate partner. These complications are of course greatly 
multiplied if more voices are added in canon. 

工 he three-Part canon is easily followed by the hearer if the time in- 
tervals are nor too close or too disrant and the parts are rhythmically 
distinguishable. In example 3o8 there is in addition the wide difference 
in Pitch betrween the three voices and trhe contrast in instrumental 
sound. The harmonic intervals of the canon are unison and octave. 

The next example has the same harmonic intervals but a slightly 
closer time interval. The three voices are more clearly differentiated 
at the third entry of the canon than in the Beethoven excerpt, in which 
the two top voices fnd themselves in rhythmic agreement after meas- 
ure eight. 


EX, 309. J. S. Bach 一 Orgaz Somzata 10O. 了 
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The difference in pitch between adjacent voices in a three-Part tex- 
ture js quite likely ro be less than an octave. The alrernation of Pirch 
locations on tonic and dominant is typPical of the fugue, especially in rhe 
exposition. In the following canonic exposition it w 记 be noticed rhat 
the very first melodic inrerval is changed from a second to a third in the 
second voice. This is not the result of caprice on the Part of che com- 
Poser but reprcsents the observance of certain conventions of tonal 
balance in the fugue. 


EX. 310. 本. S. Bach 一 Orgazz Fugre 友 C Major 


Close time intervals create an impression of intensity and excitement. 
This js often desired in the concentrated texture of fugal episodes, as 
in the following passage by Handel. Here the three-part canon is at 
the octave,， and the effect is heightened by the further imiration of 
Imotives in the separate Parts, as though more voices Were entering at 
a fourth above. 


ExX, 311. Handel 一 Sxite 70. 6, FEzg&4 
一: 


Below are shown the first measures of two canons by Mozart. These 
were written to be sung, with words, and are given here simply to show 
the disposition of the voices, since discussion of the effect on counter- 
Point of the articulation of words and the vocal style is not among the 
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objectives of this book. The first is a canon at the unison. In the second 
the leading voice is in the middle, the canons being at the second above 
and sixth below- 


EX. 312. Mozart 一 Caz207, 及. 229 


The canon in several voices can create a Special kind of texture wirh- 
out necessarily having to be heard as a canon. The following Phrase is 
based on a three-Part canon, at the seventh, then the fifth, below. But 
the harmonic nature of the texture, with added tones often making five 
Parts, and the absence of rhythmic indebendence in the counterpoint， 
miake it clear that the three lines of the canon serve rather as unifying 
threads than as iniportant voices to be followed through by Player and 
listener in order to understand the music. The cadences，half-way 
through and at the end, are free. 

Compare example 315 with example 311. The time interval is the 
same, but there are four Parts instead of three ad the intervals between 
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EX, 314. Schumann 一 Cazo7j“L47 d1exif7 


的 io 器] 


EX. 315. 本 S. Bach 一 Tpe 4zrt of Frgre, Coztrabt7zctas 区 


2 汪汪 


the leading voice and rhe second, third, and fourth voices are respec- 
tively octave, fourth, and eleventh. This gives a balance of tonality 
through the alternation of tonic and dominant. 

工 his ronal balance is important in all canonic writing and it has been 
Seen that its security depends largely upon the relative emphasis of tonal 
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degrees. In the example below, the motive itself begins with dominant 
and tonic. The canons are at the octave above and octave below, with 
a third entry in contrary motion which answers dominant by tonic 
and vice versa. The time intervals are a half measure, one measure and 
a half, and one measure. It will be noticed that the canon is not strictly 
carried out, but is simujated by imitation of motives so that it js very 
dif 印 cult to tell by ear that it is not a true canon throughout. 


EX. 316. Mozart 一 Fugre for Tazo Piazor) 开 . 426 


dl1egro maoderato 2 je Ar 


The two ilustrations which follow have four entries on the same 
Scale degrees, ffth, third， first, and sixth. Note the influence of chis on 
the impression of tonality, Also compare the two canons as contrasts 
in the effect of long and short time intervals. 


EX. 317. 本. S. Bach 一 到 eU-tezitbered Ciauier, 7 Fzgrye 70. 了 
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EX. 318. 多 lengel 一 Caz0715 071d Fzgzey 7 Cazz1071e 入 及 


Li7zdazzte 505te711ltO 


DOUBLE CANON 


The four-part texture lends itself to division into two two-part can- 
ons, In example 3I9 the canon in eighth-note triplets acts as accom- 
Paniment to the canon in longer notes, and the rwo canons are well 
differentiated. In example 320，on the other hand, the two canons in 
contrary motion, although distinguishable in that the second Pair of 
Voices starts later than the first and lies in a di 作 erent register，seem 
to be related thematically and to be of equal musical importance. 


EX. 319.J. S. Bach 一 Cporale Prelxde, 17pz dzuici jjijo 
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Hence the double canon may have these two aspects. It may consist 
of a canon accompanied by another， relatively subordinate, canon. Or 
it may consist of a balanced four-part texrure in which the two canons 
have an equal share of the significant mortives of the Phrase. 


FX. 320. Mozart 一 Siripg @Qzizzteb 开 . 406 


Mimzetto 议 ca710726 SN 一 -一 一 


时 二 
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The following double canon on an ostinato bass, by Bach, is remark- 
able for the richness of the harmony, and for the ingenious placing of 
3 2 天. 407 

the voices in respect to spacing and rhythm. 


EX. 322. Mozart 一 Qzimtet for 刀 orm，Fioljip Tauo Fiolas azd "Cello， 


EX. 321, ]. S. Bach 一 Doxbje Cazo7zz ztbozz az Orstimato Ba 


FIVE-PART CANON 


Canons in more than four voices lose their effectiveness after a few 
measures because of the di 全 culty of following their complexities by 
ear. Some of the Parts need to be subordinated ro the extent of making 
rhem mere holding tones, or giving them rests, 计 continuity of musical 
thoughr is to be Preserved. Otherwise the result may have value only 
as texture, Or harnionic sonority. Such canons are not usually continued 
for long after each voice has entered with the Principal motive. 
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JIn the works of Mozart the student will fnd canons for as many as 
Six voices (KK. 347)， as well as a triple canon for three four-part chor- 
Uses ( 开 . 348). 


CANON IN AUGMENTATION 


If the second voice of the canon js written in notes twice as long as 
the values in the first voice we have a canon in augmentation. The values 
may be augmented in some other ratio but doubling is by far rthe most 
common. As can be seen in the example given below, the time intervals 
of this canon grow Progressively longer, so that after a few beats the 
original melody is so far outdistanced by its augmented imitation that 
the Problem of canonic writing is greatly simplified. The peculiar con- 
sideration in this type of canon is that of harmonic organization. This 
must be carefully Planned in the first voice so that the slowing down 
of the root movements by augmentation does not produce a static feel- 
ing in the harmonic rhythm, especially at points where a Strong root 
Progression should normally occur， 


EX. 323.J. S. Bach 一 Cporale Fariatiozg oz 本 jiztzzel poco 


Canons of shorter melodic units, such as fugue subjects，can some- 
times be arranged so rhat the augmentation extends through two state- 
ments of the theme in original form. In the following illustration the 
augmentation appears first as a canon at the octave above. When the 
first voice completes its statement of the subject, the Part in augmenta- 
tion becomes the first voice of a new canon at the fourth above. 
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EX. 324. 本 S. Bach 一 机 eJi-tezmzbered Cjavier, 7 Fzgze 120. 8 


EX. 325. JS. Bach 一 Tbe 4rt of Fugre, Caz107 er dg711E12t0iO716711 
CO7tTQ7i0 7I1O11L 


This canon combines augmentation with the Principle of contrary 
motion. Tonic ijs answered by dominant, The entire canon is written 
in double counterpoint, so that a repetition of the 42 measure canomy 
inverting the order of voices, makes a small two-Part form. 
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CANON IN DIMINUTION 


Diminution, the second voice in values half as long as the leader, of- 
fers a _ different Problem from that of augmentation，since the time 
interval, instead of growing longer，gets rapidly shorter. In fact, the 
leading voice, after a few beats, finds itself in the Position of follower， 
and the canon becomes one of augmentation. Below is an example of a 
three-part canon with diminution in two voices. The second voice is 
also in contrary motion。 


EX. 326.J. S, Bach 一 Tbe 4rt of Fzgze, Cozmtrabz7ctus 


JIn diminution as well as in augmentation the variation in note values 
Imay be by another ratio than two ro one. Here is an instance of dim- 
inution in which the values are reduced to one-third the original 
length, a natural division in six-eight meter. 


EX. 327. Brahms 一 So7zzat，o 力 . 了 


Legro zzoderato 
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Inthefollowing example the middle voice is imitated in augmentation 
by the bass, and in diminution by the upPer Part, 


EX, 328. Klengel 一 Cazozsg a71d Fagre9 7 Ca7z1071e 有 


CRAB CANON 


The canon by retrograde Imotion，otherwise called crab canon，or 
ca7z072 Ca11C7iza79, is more an jntellectual stunt than a Purely mnusical 
effect, It is perhaps rhe best known and most typical of that large cate- 
gory of musical puzzles or tests of ingenuity in which musicians have 
always taken great delight, even though the results may have littje to 
Say as musical expression. 

Solution of contrapuntal problems of this kind usually means satis- 
fying the conditions given, while Producing something recognizable as 
music, and this part of the contrapuntal rradition can have value in the 
development of contrapuntal facility, Provided high musical standards 
are maintained. At the same time, it must be admitted that the skill and 
artistry thus exhibited are to be appreciated more by seeing than by 
hearing. 

In the crab canon the melody is accompanied by itself played back- 
wards. An example of this type, quoted beliow in full, is to be found in 
Tbpe Masical OFFeripng，by Bach. Notice rhat the voices inevitably 
cross at the central Point, the bar between measures nine and ten, and 
that here there is of necessity a repetition of the G and the B-flat across 
the bar-line. Since measure ten is the retrograde form of measure nine， 
it follows that the first notes of the former must be the same as the last 
notes of the latter. 
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EX. 329. 本 S. Bach 一 Tpe 4fzxsical O 帮 erizg, Retrograde Cazzo7z 


MIRROR 


Although not Strictly a canon， the“mirror” may be described as a 
canon in contrary motion at a time interval of zero, The procedure 
is shown in the example below, in soprano and bass. Fach interval of 
the upper melody is copied in contrary motion by rhe bass. 


EX, 330o. Brahms 一 Fariatiozg oO72 4 TDez1e by ScPzi71107172 0 力 . 9 


Poco adagio 


The intervals in the above example are exactly reproduced in the 
inversion. Di 作 erent Positions in the scale may，however，cause slight 
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alterations in the intervals， as in the following Passage from a Bach 
fugue. Here the inversion is that in which ronic is answered by domi- 
nant, compared to tonic answered by mediant in example 33o. 


EX.331. 本 S.Bach 一 琴 e1i-tezzbpered Clavier 11 Frgre 7m0.8 


The term mirror is also used for the inversion of the whole of the 
music, borh the melodies and the order of che voices. The famous mir- 
ror fugue in Tpe 4rt of Fagxye (Comztrdbzt7zcts X11) is constructed so 
that not only the order of the voices but che melodic lines themselves 
may be played in inversion. The whole is not intended to sound to- 
gether as eight-part counterpoint, and no canonic combination is in- 
volved. 


CANON IN DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT 


Canons may be written in any of the types of double counterpoint. 
This Principle is used as the basis of the canonic Pieces in Tpe 4rt of 
Fugzve. The beginning of the canon in double counrerpoint at the tenth 
is shown in example 332. The second half of the Piece begins as in ex- 
ample 333. The second half is exactly like che first half excepr that the 
Upper voice is now a tenth lower, and the lower voice has been trans- 
Posed up an octave to become the upper voice, 


EX. 332. 术 . S. Bach 一 Tpe 4zt of Fzgte, Cazz072e alia Deciztk 
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EX。 333 


Canons are Sometimes composed to sound with a given Part, such as 
a chorale rune or other ca712W5 rz1U9. Probably the most famous ex- 
ample of this technical Procedure is the set of variations for organ on 
the chorale“Vom Himmel hoch,”by Bach. One of trhe variations js 
given below. 


EX, 334, ]. S. Bach 一 Cborele Pariatiozyg, oz 刀 izt7j1el boc 


The Problems involved in constructing a canon while at the same 
time meeting the conditions imposed by the Presence of a given melody 
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furnish excellent practice for the development of contrapuntal tech- 
nique, and exercises of this rype are strongly recommended. 


了 PERPETUAL CANON 


工 he Perpetual, or infinite, canon is one in which the leading voice re- 
Pearts its first measure at what would be the final cadential measure, thus 
leading ro an endless repetition of the canon. It does not present serious 
technical di 全 culties and is usually looked upon as a stunt. There is， 
nevertheless, a practical use for this kind of cadence. Occasionally one 
Wishes to repeat a phrase written in canon，in which case the first 
ending is arranged as for a Perpetual canon. 


ENIGMA CANON 


In the enigma, or riddle, canon only one Part is written out, leaving 
the Players to discover the time interval, or the harmonic interval，or 
borh, at which the second voice may enter in canon. Often some signs 
or hints are given to help in the solution, so that there is really no riddle 
about it, but the term is usually applicd ro all canons che parts of which 
are not written out. 

Needless to say，what matters is the music and how it sounds, not 
any ingenuities in its notation. The enigma canon was, however， very 
Popular among musicians in the eighteenth century. The double canon 
shown in example 320 was written by Bach as an enigma canon. The 
entire canon, together with solutions to other riddle canons by Bach， 
and an excellent discussion of this subject， may be found in the Bacp 
Reader, by Hans 工 David and Arthur Mendel (W. W. Norton and 
Co., 1945). Other canons of this type are to be seen in Tpe Musical Of- 
ferizg, by Bach. 

The following is an example of the original notation of one of these 
canons,， with its solution in four voices. 
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EX. 335. 本 S. Bach 一 1z1izzite Cazzo7z 谍 Fozxr Part 


METHOD 


The student will readily Perceive that directions for a Procedure in 
writing the typPes of canon described in this chaprer would be of con- 
siderable complexity. Moreover, they would have to rake che form of 
an analysis of mental steps in the exercise of ingcnuity in the manipula- 
tion of notes, many of which steps can safely be assumed to be at once 
apparent to one who has acquired and Practiced rhc knowledge of the 
Principles presented in the foregoing chapters. It seens，then，more 
Practical and realistic to say to the student that he is on his own in the 
solution of these problems. In addition to the knowledgc and expcricnce 
he may Possess he wineed Patience, Perseverance, and che strong w 训 
to succeed. The final word of advice must be that however comblex the 
Problem, he should not take satisfaction in its solurion unless the resulr 
is of high standards as pure music, The real test is how it sounds. Iris 
hoped trhat chese standards have been amply indicared by the examples 
offered in this book. 
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卫 XERCISES 


Write canons of the following types, one Phrase in length. 

I,， 工 hree Parts, time inrerval one measure, the second voice an octave 
above the first, the third voice an octave below the first. 

2. 工 hree Parts, time interval rwo measures, the second voice a fifth 
above the first, the chird voice an octave above the first. 

3. 工 hree parts， one in contrary motion，harmonic and time inter- 
vals optional, 

4. Four parts, intervals optional. 

5. Four Parts, double canon, the two two-part canons differentiated 
as to motives used. 

6. Four Parts, double canon, two separate canons but with the same 
thematic content. 

7. 工 wo Parts, one in augmentation。 

8. Two parts, one in diminution。 

9. 工 wo Parts, crab canon。 

10， Two Parts, mirror, 

II。 A set of two-Part canons, at all harmonic intervals (yee Chapter 
Ten, exercise 1), each superposed on the following cazztus jzNUS as 3 
bass. The bass may be transposed for variety， 
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CONCLUSION 


HE evolution of musical style which brought so many radical 
changes in the idioms of twentieth century composers could 
not affect the underlying Principles of counterpoint. The ele- 

ments of agreement and disagreement remain true criteria for the eval- 
uation of the contrapuntal quality of any music. The student，with a 
good understanding of the interplay of these elements in the music of 
the eightreenth and nineteenth centuries，is Prepared to investigate 
their reaction upon music of more modern times. 

Iris worth repeating that virtually all music has some contrapuntal 
quality, and that no music is entirely contrapuntal, to our ears. VVe have 
Seen that, in the historical periods we have been considering, the har- 
monic element，Popularly conceived as the opposite of contrapuntal， 
makes important contributions to counterpoint, that it js, in fact, itself 
a contrapuntal element. 

Although now nearly half the century has Passed, and mnusic of its 
early years can no longer be called modern，the twentieth century 
cannot be said to have shown a common Practice in either harmony or 
counterpoint， The Principles of common Practice of the preceding 
Period still constirute the norm by reference ro which the divergences 
of individual Practices may be appraised 

The terms“free counterpoint”and“linear music”have been em- 
Ployed from time to time to describe a texture in which trhe melodic 
lines do not seem to be related to a common harmony. In many of 
these cases the harmonic background will be discovered through closer 
study and through the adoption of a broader concept of harmony. But 
a substantial amount of this music really has no formal harmonic back- 
ground， 


When no harmonic organization can be Perceived, the contrapuntal 
228 
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quality of trhe music rests upon the independence of the melodic 
Ihythms and of the melodic curves. Under these conditions the com- 
Poser must fnd a substitute for the harmonic rhythm, which was so use- 
ful asa foil to contrapuntal melodies and so helpful to the hearer through 
itsindications of a metric Pulse. The latter function of harmonic rhythm 
is especially valuable in counterpoint since it relieves the melodic lines 
of the responsibility of indicating meter. 

工 he composer's efforts，conscious or unconscious，to supPly the 
qualities lost through the absence of harmonic rhythm have resulted in 
many cases in an identification of melodic accents with the down-beats 
of a metric Pulse, and this in turn has led ro the exploitation of irregular 
meters and even to the elimination of the bar-lines, in a few instances. 
This is, of course, not the sole infuence behind the use of irregularity 
of merric Pulse, but it is an important one. It should be added that these 
limitations have not Prevented the creation of significant music. 

A deep interest in rhythm for itself has had its effect on counterpoint. 
Using percussion instruments alone, the contrast of rhythmic patterns 
gives a counterpoint of rhythms lacking only the harmony and melodic 
curves of counterpoint as we are accustomed to speak of it,. Percussive 
accents are also created with dissonant harmonic sonorities not meant 
to be identifted as chords. 

工 he melodic rhythms have been developed by modern composers 
with great freedom and flexibility. When combined in counterpoint 
they often reach a high degree of complexity and independence. Poly- 
rhythms, such as three against four, and three against five, are employed， 
and experiments have been made in the notation of rhythm by Placing 
the bar-lines at different points in different melodies, in an effort to 
make clear the independent down-beats. Solution of the problem of 
notation of rhythm is one of the greatest needs at present, and there 
can be no doubt that development of the technique of counterpoint in 
the direction of the combination of free melodic lines is being seriously 
retarded by the problem of notation. 

The development of harmony in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries worked to the disadvantage of counterpoint, Composers be- 
came Predominantly interested in the vertical sonorities, whether these 
had been created by contrapuntal means or built by superposition of 
intervals. Gradually all contrapuntal dissonances became harmonic dis- 
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sonances and the forward tendency of dissonance was much weak- 
ened, and at times entirely lost. 

了 Hence by the growth of harmonic dissonance one of the important 
elements of disagreement，that between 3 melody and its harmony， 
became comparatively ineffective， 工 he nonharmonic tones them- 
selves became chord members. Iris a commonplace in speaking of early 
twentieth century harmony to explain a chord as being Partly com- 
Posed of unresolved nonharmonic tones. 

下 任 orts to create dissonance for rhythmic and dynamic Purposes in a 
harmonic texture whose basis was already dissonant soon reached the 
limir of our small number of semitones. Composers then began treating 
dissonances as consonances， So that all tones were available harmoni- 
cally at any given moment, Thus the contrapuntal characteristic of dis- 
agreement was completely lost, as far as harmony is concerned. 

Counterpoint makes its own harmony, as we have seen. In this Way 
the tapestry of sound produced by the melodic weaving of voices in a 
convention like Pandiaronism or the twelve-tone System creates expres- 
sive and sometimes fascinating harmony, but this harmony lacks organ- 
ization, Particularly rhythmic organization, and the counterpoint is less 
effective for its lack of contrapuntal relationship to a harmonic back- 
ground. 

Polytonality is contrapuntal in its effect, because of the opposition 
of tonal centers. 工 wo melodies in different keys are certainly independ- 
ent to that extent. A counterpoint of harmonic streams, two contrapun- 
tal voices each with its individual harmony', is related ro this Procedure. 
Chord streams of Parallel triads or other chords， moving in different 
directions, have been used with some success. This may be compared to 
the classic Procedure of doubling rcwo contrapuntal lines in thirds。 

Modern composers have used the contrapuntal devices of canon, in- 
version, and mirror writing. Their effectiveness depends upon the har- 
monic style adopted for the particular work. If ir is a style in which all 
notes are regardcd as consonant together, it is obvious that the contra- 
Puntal combinations pose no Problem of technique for the composer. 

Students who have completed the studies outlined in this book should 
be Prepared to approach the music of the twentieth century with an 
understanding of the contrapuntal aspects it Presents，whether this 
apPproach is made from the standpoint of composer performer, teacher， 
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or musicologist. The author has not tried to establish or perfect an 
individual style, or to determine minutely the proper conduct of indi- 
vidual nores in counterpoint. He has intended ro Present the Principles 
by which rhe contrapuntal element has operated in the works of com- 
Posers in the bejief that these Principles will have lasting validity in any 
instrumental music based on harmony and rhythm. 
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